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TO THE MAN, 


BY WILLIAM P. MCKENZIE. 


The woman whom thy heart may safely trust 

Awaiteth thee, if but thy heart be pure; 

Thou mayest then thy loneliness endure, 
Watch thy ambitions bloom, or the storm-gust 
Jcatter their useless petals with the dust; 

Fame’s fruit will not entice thee, nor the lure 

Of Fortune’s banquet-house,—thou wilt be sure 
Love satisfies, though giving but a crust. 


True heart, be tender, but be strong, and wait 
Through years which ripen thee for that glad 
day 
When she will come and take thy hand, at 
last; 
Then for a moment shall the Book of Fate 
Flash open, that thy heart may trace the way 


Registered letters or | 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our | 








a thing had happened in the Woman’s 
| Relief Corps, or the Charity Club, or the 

Woman Suffrage Association, or even in 
| an obscure sewing circle among women 
entirely untrained in public affairs, news- 
papers all over the country would be quot- 
| ing it as proof that women are not fit to 
| vote. But when it is the picked states- 
| men of two highly civilized nations who 
| make such a spectacle of themselves, 
| none of these papers quote it as proof 
| that men are unfit for politics, nor do they 
| make any remarks about “the excitable 

sex.” 
|of human nature in women, but there 
| Seems to be plenty in men as well. 





—-- +o — 


There was dissension at a recent meet- 
ing of the Belgian Woman’s Rights As- 
sociation. Itis said the men of the society 
complained that the women were not | 
progressive enough, and the women com- | 
plained that the men were dictatorial, and | 
there was a good deal of uncomfortable 
feeling—doubtless much exaggerated by 
the papers. So far as the press reports 
show, it seems to have been about six of 
one and half a dozen of the other. The 





_alry of the two papers in their attitude 
in regard to most matters bearing on the 
woman question. 


«er — 


A correspondent writes from New | 


Haven to the Watchman, the Baptist 
paper of Boston: 


in its new experiment. It has ventured 


| tiously and tentatively, and woman in 


Undoubtedly there is a good deal | 


amusing illustration of the relative chiv- | 


Connecticut is considerably interested | 


A DISTINGUISHED SOUTHERN WOMAN. 


A recent issue of the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune contains a delightful ac- 
count of an interview by one of the ladies 
of the staff with Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
the pioneer of equal suffrage in the Cres- 
cent City. 

Mrs. Merrick was found at her home, a 
large, rambling, old-fashioned mansion, 
with broad galleries and windows over 
which the rose vines and honeysuckles 
clamber. ‘‘Merrick Farm,” as it is ca) led, 





} 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 


| 
| 


| 
| 
Boston Globe and Boston Herald had the | 
| Same associated press despatch relating to 
| the affair. The Herald headed it, ‘‘Women 


Want Their Own Way,” and the Globe, 
‘*Men Made the Trouble.” This is an 





| is situated in the garden district of the 
| city, and is known as one of the the most 
| hospitable homes in Louisiana, where the 
visitor is sure to meet with the generous, 
| whole-souled welcome of the olden days. 
Mrs. Merrick talked chiefly of the tem- 
perance movement and of Miss Frances E. 
| Willard and Lady Somerset, and paid a 
| pretty tribute to a side of Miss Willard’s 
| character not so well known to the pub- 





| lic as is her position on temperance and 
equal suffrage. 

‘*Women have been ridiculed,” said 
| Mrs. Merrick, ‘‘for their perfect love and 


to hold out the baliot to woman cau- | confidence in their leader, and have been 


told that if Frances Willard should push 


very encouraging numbers has taken the | g thin plank out into the ocean, and call 


| ballot and has voted it with energy. To 
| be sure, her privilege only extends as far 





on the white ribbon host to follow her to 


/as the school election as yet, but the | the end of it, they would go right along 


wider privilege will surely come in time. | without question. 


| It is gratifying to note that many of the 
best women of the State have overcome 
| their timidity, have faced the ridicule 
which some daily journals have seen fit to | 
epee ag for them, and have gone to 
| the 
| whic 
public or private. The scandalous and | 
disgraceful conditions existing in some of | 
our public schools, notably in Waterbury, | 


clear voice to be heard. The first and 


olls in the same womanly way in | visible to others. 
they would perform other duties, | gjasses, but she sees straight all the same. 


wd,” she said, ‘they 
would, for women know her planks are 
all safe, and rest securely upon bridges 
which lead to delectable islands, plain to 


| her rare insight long before they become 


Miss Willard wears 


Personally, she is a lovely woman. She 


| has delicate features and dainty hands, 


taste is very evident. A gifted man once 


prove that it is high time for woman’s | and her evident fascination for men of 


Love guided thee to her through all the past. hardest step having already been taken, 


—New England Magazine. 


a Aa — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Nearly 11,000 women have registered | 
in Boston, a substantial increase over last | 
year. The woman in Deerfield, Mass., | 
who sued the assessors for refusing to | 
register her, has obtained $42.04 damages, | 
and now all the other Deerfield women | 
are registering. School suffrage in Mas- | 
sachusetts is looking up. 


bili —_ | 

The political superiors of women have 
again been manifesting their superiority. | 
This time it was in the Italian and French | 
Chambers of Deputies. In Italy, all the | 
ministers resigned. When their resigna- 
tions were announced, we are told: 


Sig. Giolitti spoke amid a tumult of in- 
terruptions and insulting epithets. Ad- | 

ssing Sefior Imbriana, a radical mem- | 
ber, he said: ‘Your language suits you. 
Your insults do not soil the points of my 
boots.” The chamber was in an uproar, 
the members yelling and acting like mad- | 
men. The excitement was intensified by | 
the action of the extremists, who, rising | 
from their seats, waved their hands in | 
the air, and, with clenched fists, threat- | 
ened Sig. Giolitti with physical violence. | 
While all this uproar was going on, Sig. | 
Giolitti, pale and trembling, stood sur- 
rounded by a circle of his friends, and it 
was evident they feared the excited ex- 
tremists would try to carry their threats | 
of violence against him into effect. There | 
Was seemingly no chance of order being 


ber of woman voters in our State. 


we may expect a steadily increasing num- | 


+e — 

A beautiful memorial service for Mrs. 
Lucy Stone was held at the First Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., last Sunday afternoon. 
It was in some sense a Thanksgiving 
service for her life and work. There were 
addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Rev. W. E. C. 
Smith, of St. Mary’s, and Rev. William 
R. Lord. The services were conducted 
by Rev. S. J. Barrows, and there was 
beautiful music. A report of the ad- 
dresses will be given next week. 





ok tam — 


Reports of the annual meetings of the 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
District of Columbia Woman Suffrage 
Associations are among the things un- 
avoidably crowded out this week. 


_ ~e 


Mr. Charles Coghlan, who has been 
Supposed by every one to be a married | 
man, lately repudiated the woman who 
had so long passed as his wife, and de- 
clared that he was not married to her. He 
leaves her and her daughter, a girl of six- 
teen, to shift for themselves, and has mar- | 
ried some oneelse. [In consequence, he has | 
very properly been forced to leave his 
sister’s dramatic company. Miss Rose 
Coghlan sides with the lady who was 


| 
| 
| 


| always supposed to be Charles Coghlan’s | 
Gee tae Ese. THGRSEE CeeeNES | ¢ ra . | mother was from South Carolina; her 


the chamber prorogued. wife, and will receive her at her home, 


The legislators of France have also been but will no longer receive Mr. Coghlan. 
indulging in ‘scenes of tumult.” This incident is commended to the people 


—_ +O 
Only suppose a similar scene had taken | 
Place at a meeting of the Board of Lady 
Managers. Suppose the ladies had ‘‘yelled | The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
and acted like lunatics,” had ‘‘waved | Leagues are reminded that each auxiliary 
their hands in the air, and with clenched | League or Club is entitled to choose from 


inhumanity to woman.” 


+o —__—__—_— 


who have so much to say about ‘“‘woman’s | 


fists threatened’? Mrs. Bertha Honoré | its own members one member of the State | 
Palmer ‘with physical violence,” while a Executive Committee. When the member | 
ring of her friends stood around to guard | representing any League cannot be present | war, gained eminent distinction at the 
her, and after a prolonged exchange of | at the monthly meeting of the Executive bar, and occupied the position of Chief 
“threats and insults,” the meeting had Committee, it is very desirable that the | Justice of Louisiana. The Picayune writer 


had to be adjourned in disorder! If such | League should send a proxy. 


wrote to her thus: ‘Dear Friend: Me- 


| thinks your heart deceives you, for when 


we meet, though you hardly look at me, 
you speak kindly, and I take this as a 
token.’ She replied: ‘Dear Brother: 
This is the explanation : I had a clear and 
direct gaze until study weakened my 


| eyes, and I protect them now by studying 


the carpet.’ She is kind and cordial 
toward the whole brotherhood, and many 
of them have paid her the compliment of 
offering their hands and hearts. Her love 
letters have been numerous and importu- 
nate, and from their number it has been 
necessary to have them answered by her 
secretaries, with the statement that she 


|/has no time for other than business 
| correspondence. 


Some of these letters 
of later date prove that age cannot 
wither her nor custom stale her infinite 
variety. 

‘*But,’’ said Mrs. Merrick, ‘she has a 
high opinion of men, and her own words 
are, ‘If there is a spectacle more odious 
and distasteful than a man who hates 
women, it is a woman who hates men.’ 
Her theory of marriage in relation to 
society would give this postulate: Hus- 
band and wife are one, and that one 
is husband and wife.” 

Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business of the world, 

Two in the liberal offices of life, 

Two plummets dropped for one to sound the 


abyss - 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick was born in 
the parish of East Feliciana, La. Her 


father, a Virginian of distinguished ances- 
try, one of Andrew Jackson’s chief stand- 
bys in the battles of the past. The cour- 
age, breadth of thought and liberality of 
opinion characteristic of the parents were 
imparted to the gifted daughter. Before 
she had completed her fifteenth year, she 
met and married one of New England’s 
noblest young sons, Judge Edwin T. 
Merrick, a man of the finest culture and 
training, who went South long before the 


says: 


There has been an idea not yet obsolete 
that a woman who has social position, 
friends and happy home relations is 
satisfied to let the world move as it will, 
and not trouble herself concerning things 
outside of her own charmed circle. Mrs. 
Merrick’s life has been a direct refutation 
of this charge. She has an original mind, 
and, refusing to accept other people’s be- 
liefs of things, has dared to have the cour- 
age of her convictions. She has been 
an object lesson to her sex, and has hel 
teach it that a woman may be graceful, 
charming, well dressed, well bred, and 
adored by her husband, and still be directly 
and intensely interested in the well-being 
of humanity. She is a brilliant writer 
as well as a successful speaker, and has 
not only employed her pen in writing seri- 
ous things, but has published many ex- 
cellent stories and character sketches. 


Mrs. Merrick is president of the Louisi- 
ana Woman Suffrage Association, was 


for years president of the Louisiana W. C. | 


T. U., which she organized, and is now 
its honorary president. She is chief offi- 
cer of the Woman’s League of New 
Orleans, and vice-president of the Portia 
Club of that city. A recent number of 
Fetter’s Southern Magazine contains a 
portrait and sketch of her, closing with 
this graceful tribute: ‘There is not a 
woman in the South to-day who is more 
admired, honored and loved by her fel- 
low-women than Caroline E. Merrick.” 


F, M. A. 
—___~+o+ —____ 
WELLESLEY GIRLS REJOICE FOR 
COLORADO. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some of your readers have probably 
already seen accounts of the reception 
which the Wellesley students gave to the 
good news from Colorado. Of 622 who 
were interviewed, 506 declared themselves 
in favor of woman suffrage. The result 
of this canvass of the college was at once 
expressed in a telegram to the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Colorado: ‘Five 
hundred Wellesley women rejoice in the 


granting of suffrage to the women of. 


Colorado.” This little item might be sent 
to certain dark corners of Boston where 
the belief is entertained that ‘‘interest in 
woman suffrage is dying out.” If Mas- 
sachusetts wishes her women to cease to 
want what belongs to them as intelligent 
citizens, she should legislate that college 
girls shall not study ‘past politics or 
present history.” 

Susan B. Anthony, in a letter to Dr. 


Helen Webster, of Wellesley, writes: ‘I | 


heard that your girls sent greetings to 
Colorado the other day. Give every one 
of them who signed the greeting my 
heartiest thanks and warmest love and 
hope that they will take their places in 
the grand army of women working for 
perfect political equality.” The five hun- 
dred to whom these words of approval 
come are proud and glad to be thus com- 
mended by one of the great leaders. 
ELLEN HAYEs. 
Wellesley, Mass., Nov. 27, 1898. 


——_—_+or— 
IN THE COLLEGES. 


Furman University, the great Baptist 
institution at Greenville, S. C., has 
opened its doors to women who wish to 
pursue special studies or to stand for de- 
grees. Progressive views regarding the 
education of women are gaining wonder- 
fully in Southern colleges. 

Nineteen years ago two graduates of 
Mt. Holyoke founded the Huguenot Semi- 
nary at Wellington, Cape Colony, under 
urgent appeals to open an institution 
which would give the girls of South 
Africa some of the educational advan- 
tages of their American sisters. The 
faculty now numbers twenty, and more 
than a thousand young women, descend- 
ants of Dutch, French, and English set- 


tlers, have gone out from the school. The | 
standard of education has been gradually | 
raised until the pupils compete success- | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CHARLOTTE Rosinson, of Lon- 
don, who designed and applied the decor- 
ations of the ceilings and panels in the 
cabins of the steamships Lucania and 
Campania, bears the title of ‘‘Decorator to 
the Queen.” Miss Robinson has been 
decorated herself. 


Mrs. KATE UPSON CLARK regrets ex 
ceeding that a characterization of woman 
suffragists as ‘‘shriekers” should be seri- 
ously attributed to her. In a recent 
speech, she did allude by this term to a 
| certain faction, but in a purely humorous 
sense, which the reporters failed to con- 
vey. Mrs. Clark is and always has been 
a suffragist; has done much work for 
the cause, and hopes to do much more 
before she dies. 


Mrs. EMMA GHENT CuRTIS, of Colo- 
rado, contributes to the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL this week a full and extremely inter- 
esting account of the large part played in 
the recent campaign for woman suffrage 
in Colorado by the Knights of Labor and 
by local societies of women. Mrs. Curtis 
thinks these two forces, which contributed 
powerfully to the victory for equal rights, 
| have received less credit from Eastern 


| papers than they deserve. 








Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, who has been 
|jn poor health for the last two years, 
has now fully recovered, and has gone to 
Madison, Wis., for a special course in the 
School of Economics under Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, as well as to take part in the Uni- 
versity Extension Course of the Univer- 
sity, on which she is entered as lecturer 
on ‘*‘Women’s Work and Wages.” Mrs. 
Campbell’s book on ‘*‘Women Wage- 
Earners, Their Past, Their Present and 
Their Future,’’ the enlargement of a prize 
monograph for the American Economic 
Association, has lately been published by 
Roberts Brothers, with a new and revised 
edition of ‘*The Easiest Way in House- 
keeping and Cooking.” Her novel, “John 
Ballantyne, American,” which has run as 
a serial in the New England Magazine for 
1893, will be issued in book form early 
next year, and a reprint will soon appear 
of her children’s books, ‘“‘The Ainslee 
Series,”’ old favorites for which a new 
edition has long been demanded. 


LaDy ABERDEEN, wife of the new gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, is a direct de- 
scendant of Robert Bruce. She was born 
in 1857, the youngest daughter of Lord 
Tweedmouth. She passed much of her 
youth in the Scottish Highlands, and was 
often the child companion of Mr. Glad- 
stone. In 1887 she married the Ear] of 
Aberdeen. They have had five children, 
of whom four are living. She has be- 
come widely known for her charities and 
philanthropy, as is her husband. The 
Countess organized the Haddo House As- 
sociation, now numbering 6,000 associate 
members, whose object is the elevation of 
working women. She has also devoted 
much time and labor to ameliorating the 
condition of women in Ireland, and was 
the prime mover and organizer of the 
Irish Village at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. Before leaving for Canada, the 
Countess of Aberdeen accepted the hon- 
ary presidency of a committee which is 
being formed in Scotland for presenting a 
gigantic memorial to the Prime Minister 
in favor of woman suffrage. 


Mrs. ADELIA GATES, whose life and 
travels are described in ‘*The Chronicles 
of the Cid,” has had a career which would 
be remarkable if it were not that of an 
American woman. She never considered 
herself too young or too old to do any- 
thing which she thought worth while. 
| Born in New England, she went through 
the experience of a Lowell mill hand, dis- 





fully at the government and University | ttict school teacher and general house- 
examinations at Cape Town. The school | Worker. At thirty she began Latin, to 
is self-supporting, and supports some | fit for college, while earning the necessary 





missionaries whow it has trained. 

An enthusiastic mass meeting was held 
at Wellesley College to celebrate the 
adoption of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment in Colorado. Speeches on various 
political issues were also made at this 
meeting, which was presided over by Miss 
Abigail Loughlin, president of the Agora 
Society. 

— 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 





A copy of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins,” by 
Mme. Sarah Grand, is offered as a premium 
to any one sending two new subscribers 
to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL at $1.50 each. 


money by two years’ hard work as a 
; maker of bird cages. At fifty she be- 
| came a professional flower painter, and at 
| Sixty-three began her travels. She man- 

ed to go everywhere and see every- 
| thing, on slender means. She made her 
| way to Sahara, the Holy Land, Iceland, 
| Egypt, and all over the continent. When 
| her money was almost gone, she was con- 
' tented with a deck passage on any sort of 

a boat, a third-class passage on a train, or 
| a single pony and no baggage when other 
| traveilers needed a caravan. She natur- 

ally saw and learned more than ordinary 

travellers. The ‘‘Cid” is the Arabic nam 


for mistress. 
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RUSSIAN WOMEN IN SWI8S UNIVER: 
SITIES. 





(Contluded from last week.) 

Many of the Russian students come to 
the University with slender means. The 
last few years especially have been hard 
for them, for the rouble, whose nominal 
value is 4 frs., was actually not worth 
more than 2.30 frs. to 2.60 frs. in foreign 
countries. But a characteristic trait of 
the Russian students is their generosity 
and helpfulness towards each other. 
There is among them a treasury to which 
those who have abundance contribute for 
their less fortunate compatriots. Then, 
during each semester, there are “even 
ings” given, the profits of which are also 
used to aid poor students. ‘These ‘‘even- 
ings” are held in the hall of some hotel or 
restaurant, and tickets of admission are 
sold. ‘There are no waiters; the students 
prepare and serve the refreshments them- 
selves. Tea is the principal beverage, and 
the famous ‘“‘samovars” stand on side- 
tables. These are very pretty arrange- 
ments for heating water. ‘The ‘‘samovar” 
is a closed vessel of nickel or some other 
metal, into which the water is poured. 
In the centre is a cylinder that is filled 
with burning coal to heat the water. On 
one side of the vessel, near the bottom, is 
a faucet for letting out the boiling water 
into the teapot; and for this there is a 
place on top of the samovar, where it can 
be set until the tea has ‘“‘drawn.” 

As the attendance on these occasions 
consists of students and their friends, the 
“evening” becomes a gathering for social 
enjoyment. They are delightful diver- 
sions from the work of the semester, and 
every one seems to be gayandharpy. To 
increase both amusement and profit, there 
is a table with trifles for which lottery 
tickets are sold. There are tables with 
fruits and candies and all sorts of sweet 
things to tempt buyers. When the at- 
tendance is thought to be nearly com- 
plete, the talk and laughter is hushed for 
a while, and everybody’s attention is 
turned to the stage. A little drama, reci- 
tations or tableaux are given. Later, 
dancing is begun and occupies the rest of 
the evening. According to traditional 
notions of womanliness, the women medi- 
<al students are now ‘‘womanly,” for they 
have laid aside dissecting knives and text 
books, and enjoy themselves in the ball 
room just like society women. One who 
watches their graceful dancing would not 
suspect them of being the much derided 
creatures who have forgotten their sex 
and follow masculine pursuits. But, as 
he observes them more closely after a 
dance is over, he might think that these 
women—mind, he does not know they 
are University women, but believes them 
to be real women!—have remarkably in- 
telligent faces, and that, occasionally, 
their conversation betrays learning. 

Sometimes a socialistic feature is added 
to these gatherings. Last year there was 
one in Berne at which there was first a 
tableau of Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité, 
very prettily represented by three stu- 
dents. Afterwards pictures of famous 
men from different nations were shown 
through the magic lantern, and those of 
Bebel, Marx and Liebknecht were greeted 
with great applause. At the close, the 
Marseillaise was sung, while a gentleman 
waved the red flag. This: entertainment 
took place shortly before a vacation for 
which several of the students intended to 
gohome. All these staid away, for very 
grave reasons. The Russian government 
extends its fangs of despotism even 
beyond the limits of its country, main- 
taining spies at all foreign Universities 
where there are a number of Russian 
students. These spies secretly watch 
the movements of the students ; and those 
who intended soon to go to Russia did 
not dare to attend a gathering where 
there were socialistic demonstrations, for 
fear of being reported, and meeting with a 
very unpleasant welcome upon their ar- 
rival. There are sometimes meetings 
among the students for the discussion 
of socialistic questions, or to hear an ad- 
dress from some noted speaker on such 
subjects; but the more prudent of the 
students, who intend to live in Russia 
again, are very cautious about attending 
such things. 

The more bold and active among them 
take a keen interest in the workingmen’s 
movements of the city in which they study, 
attending their meetings and entertain- 
ments. There is often a close sympathy 
between the Russian students and the 
working classes. This, again, has been 
made a reproach to them. ‘‘Why don’t 
they devote their efforts to the working 
classes of their own country, who suffer 
more than those of any other country?” 
it is asked. Yes, but what can they do in 
the present state of things? There would 
be, no doubt, many earnest men and 
women willing to devote themselves to 
the elevation of the masses, if they were 
free to act. But, if suspected of such in- 
tentions, they are watched day and night, 





and at the first movement they are sent 
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oft to Siberia for years, if not for the rest 


of their lives, before they have accom- 
plished anything of importance. As one 
of the students expressed it: ‘Our best 
forces languish in Siberia.” May it not be 
counted a disgrace to the rest of the 
civilized world that such a government 
can still exist in the nineteenth century? 

Perhaps intense suffering and constant 
struggles have contributed much to sharp- 
en the mental faculties and produce a high 
intellectuality. But that is no reason why 
such conditions should continue. For the 
few who survive them and are developed 
by them, the masses are crushed in igno- 
rance and misery. Who that knows any- 
thing about life in Russia can reproach 
the students for cherishing revolutionary 
ideas, emancipating themselves from tra- 
ditional notions concerning government 
and its institutions? It may be true that 
sometimes they go to extremes, but who 
might not, under the circumstances? 

Another organization among the Rus- 
sian students of both sexes is that con- 
nected with a library and reading-room 
which they support by monthly contribu- 
tions. When quarrels arise, they even 
have a sort of tribunal to settle matters. 
Sometimes a punishment is inflicted, i. ¢., 
that thereafter none of the students shall 
speak to the culprit. ‘Thus, outside the 
University they lead a life of their own, 
apart from the rest of the students. 

It is touching to see how some of them 
endure privations for the love of study, or 
for the sake of living with more freedom 
in a foreign country, or for both reasons 
combined. Such students live in a small, 
simple room, preparing their own meals 
on an alcohol lamp, and of course their 
food is very plain, consisting of little but 
porridges, bread and tea. But, even under 
such circumstances, they do not forget to 
be hospitable, and would share the last 
morsel with any fellow creature whom 
they considered as a guest. Indeed, they 
often are each other’s guests, and the 
idea of wealth or poverty does not seem to 
enter into their relations. In the same 
way, they are free about lending and 
borrowing money, which they usually 
receive in monthly sums. Those who 
have money give as long as they have any, 
and when it is gone, they borrow in their 
turn until they are again supplied. 

The study of medicine is a long and 
hard study, and those Russian women who 
pursue it, even under difficulties, have 
little assurance that it will ever gain them 
a living. For this reason, it seems strange 
at first that the majority devote them- 
selves to it, while only a few follow other 
courses, such as natural science or litera- 
ture. But medicine affords them more 
chances of activity than studies in another 
direction, even though women are not 
allowed to practise it in Russia. They 
practise in a sort of underhand way, as 
assistants to some masculine relative or 
friend who is a doctor. But they have no 
right to give prescriptions, and, of course, 
more or less danger is always connected 
with work of this kind. Some go to 
Bulgaria, Servia or Roumania, where the 
law allows women to practise; and a few 
settle in Switzerland. But in this latter 
country it is hard for them to acquire a 
practice unless they have influential con- 
nections among the professors; first, be- 
cause there are plenty of good native 
doctors, and secondly, because the preju- 
dice against feminine doctors is still 
strong. 

Others go to America, allured by glow- 
ing reports of woman’s position there, of 
unbounded freedom and lucrative work, 
The destiny of these differs widely. Some 
may be fortunate in the New World, 
while of others rumors have floated back 
to their friends in the Old World that in 
spite of University diplomas and doc- 
tors’ degrees, they were obliged to work 
in factories. The latter is quite probable; 
for, coming here without friends or pro- 
tection, strangers to the country and its 
ways, they fail to obtain the position for 
which they are qualified, and at last are 
forced to resort to manual labor. Per- 
haps Americans do not extend to them 
the sympathy which they merit, receiv- 
ing them coldly and even with distrust, 
as foreigners. 

A good many, especially of the wealth- 
ier class, study simply for the love of 
siudy, without expecting to apply their 
knowledge. They study medicine be- 
cause it is the most positive science 
there is at present, and seems best adapted 
to their bent of mind. However, that 
does not hinder them from acquiring 
much knowledge in other directions. It 
is even remarkable how they adhere to 
the study of medicine, in spite of other 
qualifications more promising. In Geneva 
there is a young woman from Odessa, now 
studying medicine for the third year, who 
has a voice of rare beauty, and who is very 
graceful and prepossessing. She has often 
been urged, by persons highly capable of 
judging in such matters, to cultivate her 
rare gift, as it would be a sure way to 
fame and fortune. But no prospect, 





however flattering, can induce her to 
abandon the study of medicine, which she 
pursues with the intention of some day 
devoting herself to philanthropic work. 
Of course, she does not entirely neglect 
her voice, and sometimes contributes to 
the entertainment on those ‘“‘evenings” 
mentioned before, or sings at smaller 
gatherings of her friends. 

As a rule, the Russian student has a 
great capacity for work. When preparing 
for an important examination, for in- 
stance, she stays shut up in her room, 
lounging half dressed upon a sofa and 
studying for days together. Her friends, 
knowing how she is occupied, visit her 
but little unless to study with her. This 
she can keep up week after week for a 
long time. But, ordinarily, they believe 
in having enjoyment, too, in their college 
life, and they have many gay times, visit- 
ing each other, entertaining company in 
their rooms and drinking tea together, or 
frequenting the theatre. Sociability is 
highly developed in them. As they are 
usually lovers of nature, and the Univer- 
sity cities of Switzerland have such beau- 
tiful surroundings, long walks and ram- 
bles are another source of pleasure and 
recreation. But those who come to the 
University simply for the sake of leading 
a freer life and having more enjoyment 
than they could at home, and who do not 
work seriously, are rare, though occasion- 
ally such can be found. 

Often they study after they are mar- 
ried, and sometimes husband and wife 
are both in the University. Among the 
married women, two must be mentioned, 
although they are not students themselves, 
for the sake of the support which they 
have been to their student husbands. 

Recently a gentleman passed his ex- 
amination for the M. D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Berne, who had been an exile in 
Siberia for several years. When sentenced, 
he was engaged, and his betrothed fol- 
lowed him voluntarily into exile, where 
she was married and faithfully shared his 
hardships. When he was free again, they 
went to Berne, where he entered the 
University. Their means being insufli- 
cient, the wife returned to Russia as a 
governess. A few months before his ex- 
aminations, she came back to Berne to 
help him in another way. While he staid 
at home all day, studying and reviewing, 
his wife got their note books from other 
students and copied the lectures which he 
was missing, besides copying the thesis 
which he had to write for his degree. 

The wife of the second gentleman has 
two small children and cannot go away to 
work, but nevertheless she largely supports 
the family while her husband studies. 
From twenty to thirty Russian students 
get their dinners from her every day, and 
she does all the work alone—even sews and 
mends for some of them, besides having the 
care of the two children. There are few 
comforts in her home, it being ina sombre 
garret story, yet she is not one of those 
women who are always complaining of 
being tired and worn out. She is always 
bright and cheerful, though often she does 
look worn. 

Pessimistic tendencies are common 
among the Russian students, and this 
seems inevitable in their conditions. 
From an early age, the Russian girl is 
aware of the despotism, with all its cor- 
ruptions and injustices, which makes it 
necessary to be constantly on one’s guard. 
The more intelligent any one is, the more 
acutely he suffers in such a life, especially 
when he feels the impossibility of doing 
anything to change it. With an active 
mind and an intense desire for knowledge, 
the intellectual Russian girl has a con- 
stant longing which impels her to go toa 
foreign University in the hope of satisfy- 
ing it there. She spends years of study 
abroad, enjoying the free atmosphere of 
the Swiss Republic as well as its natural 
beauties, and moving in a circle of con- 
genial compatriots. Still there is in her, 
like an under current to a gayer tempera- 
ment, a strain of melancholy which some- 
times gains the upper hand.- When her 
University career is over, the chances of 
a congenial activity to follow it are few. 
In Russia she is limited to the domestic 
sphere. Moreover, the constraints of 
tyranny which are constantly imposed 
upon her become more unendurable after 
she has lived for years in liberty. To re- 
main for the rest of her life in a foreign 
country would be hard, too, in many re~ 
spects, even aside from the fact that it 
often means separation from her parents. 
Thus, the longing with which many come 
is still unappeased, or even more intense, 
when they leave the University with a 
degree, unless it be terminated in happy 
married life. But all honor be to her who, 
for the sake of being free, prefers endur- 
ing hardships in a foreign country to en- 
joying more material comforts at the cost 
of liberty : LOUISE NYDEGGER. 


—— << >—____—— 
The reports at the recent annual meet- 


ing of the Massachusetts Indian Associa- 
tion show that there are now nine branch 





associations in the State, doing good 
work. The Association has a special 
school on the Apache reservation at Mt. 
Vernon, Ala., and is arranging to open 
another school among the Hualapais in 
Arizona, who are anxious to have their 
children educated. The president, Mrs. 
Stephen H. Bullard, told of a visit to the 
Apache school. She found the children 
gentle and attentive, and as intelligent as 
average Yankee children. She hopes to 
see them grow up to be self-respecting, 
self-supporting citizens. 


————_<@r -—— 
NEWSPAPER WOMEN. 


Mrs. Barbara Galpin is business man- 
ager of the Somerville (Mass.) Journal, 
and has done “‘everything connected with 
the establishment,” she says, ‘“‘except to 
wash the office floor.” 

Mrs. S. E. Cowell is editor of the Win- 
throp (Mass.) Visitor. 

Mrs. Anna E. Nash is editor and owner 
of the Gurdon (Ark.) Cannon Ball, and 
this is the frank motto that stands at the 
heard of her paper: ‘Not for love, nor 
fame, nor favor, but for cash.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, whose 
‘‘War-Time Reminiscences,” in the South- 
ern Home Companion of New Orleans have 
aroused much interest, has been added to 
the editorial staff of that monthly. Her 
special work will deal with such social 
questions as most affect woman and the 
home. 

Mrs. [da A. Harper, lately of the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Daily News editorial staff, has 
removed to California. Her promising 
young daughter, who graduated from the 
Indianapolis Classical School last June, 
has entered Leland Stanford University 
as a sophomore. After many years of 
the “grind” of hard newspaper work, 
Mrs. Harper has taken a respite, and will 
for some time devote herself chiefly to the 
study of literature and the languages, 
something she has long desired to do. In 
the charming little home newly set up 
almost within the shadow of the great, 
progressive co-educational University, 
mother and daughter are looking forward 
to many days of loving and intellectual 
comradeship. 

Madame Korany, the Syrian woman 
journalist, whom so many will remember to 
have seen at the Columbian Exposition, 
will deliver lectures through the country 
this winter. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wescott Romney, a 
Colorado newspaper worker, had no less 
than fourteen inventions of articles of 
domestic utility on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. One is a water - cooler 
which does not require ice. It is a covered 
receptacle of cellular brickware, manu- 
factured of clay, sawdust and asbestos 
fibre. In the process the sawdust is 
burned out, leaving the product cellular, 
or porous. The receptacle, with the water 
to be kept cool within it, stands in a tray 
of galvanized iron which holds water to a 
depth of two or three inches. By reason 
of the porosity of the cooler and the 
force of capillary attraction, the water in 
the tray constantly rises through the cel- 
lular walls of the receptacle and is as 
constantly evaporated, thereby keeping 
the water inside as cool as it is usually 
drawn from a well or spring. fF. M.A. 
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FOOD EXPOSITION IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The first Food Exposition ever held in 
Rhode Island has just closed at Infantry 
Hall, Providence. The leading feature 
was the Domestic Science Department, 
organized and maintained on a purely 
business basis, by Mrs. Marion A. Mc- 
Bride, of Boston. 

Cooking by electricity was done on a 
larger scale than ever before shown in 
New England, and was pronounced a 
great success. ‘The electric oven baked 
bread, cake and meat, the broiler cooked 
the most delicious steak, chafing dishes 
cooked eggs to perfection, and many other 
novel utensils were in daily use. The 
Aladdin oven was prominent, also gas 
stoves of the best designs, loaned by the 
Providence gas people through the cour- 
tesy of George M. Ashley. The finest of 
cooking utensils were used and exhibited, 
being of granite iron ware, aluminum, 
Imperial iron ware, and indurated fibre. 

A course of lectures was given by Miss 
Anna Barrows, principal of the cooking 
school of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, of Boston, Miss Anna Rug- 
gles, principal of the Providence School 
Kitchen, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, author of 
the Boston Cook Book, Miss Elizabeth K. 
Burns, one of Miss Barrows’ pupils, and 
Dr. Helen Putnam, of Providence, who 
gave two very valuable lectures, with 
demonstrated dishes, on cooking for the 
sick. 

Among the special guests of this de- 
partment were the Collegiate Alumnz 
Association of Brown University, women 
undergraduates of Brown, the Rhode 
Island Woman’s Club, the Woman’s Chris- 





tian Temperance Union, the State Board 
of Education, the School Committee of 
the city (for the public schools took their 
regular lesson here) and the nurses from 
the Rhode Island Hospital, under the 
leadership of their Superintendent, Mrs, 
Snow. A large reception committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Charles Norton, 
acted as assistants to the manager every 
evening, when informal receptions fo]. 
lowed the lecture or demonstration. Do 
mestic Science will be studied somewhat 
in Rhode Island this season, and the study 
of cooking has been made compulsory in 
the Providence public schools. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL TICKET AT 
HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 21, 1893, 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Whether it is that Connecticut is g 
unique State, or whether her women make 
policy a leading motive for action, does 
notappear. A diligent student of history 
once remarked : 

Consider the two States, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, through their past; Zo 
back even to the Revolutionary war and 
Colonial times, and observe the course of 
each; you will see that Massachusetts 
goes for principle, and Connecticut for 
policy, every time. The policy may be 
good in results, but that is the difterence 
between the two States. 

How true this remark holds we cannot 
say, but, whether from principle or 
policy, Hartford women have done a 
truly unique thing. On being given the 
school franchise, they called a mass meet- 
ing to discuss the situation. Mrs. Bacon, 
president of the Equal Rights Club, and 
Mrs. Bolles, of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, presided. Mrs. Col- 
lins, Mrs. Kimball, Mrs. Forbes, and other 
members of the club, some eight or ten 
clergymen, and a lawyer or two were on 
the platform. All had their word to say, 
and the time was well filled, closing with 
a ringing speech from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Trask Hill, of Boston. 

The discussion was salutary, and was 
followed by calling a caucus of all the 
women in the Capitol City who had regis- 
tered, or intended to do so. And here 
came in the unique thing: At this caucus 
the women voted to take independent 
action, and issue their own ballots. School 
suffrage alone had been given them, and 
they determined to steer clear of both 
“politics and religion”; to stand firmly 
and square on their own platform, and 
be ‘‘Educational” pure and simple. They 
selected two men and two women for 
their candidates, appointed a committee 
from all the wards of the city, printed 
their ‘‘Educational” ballot, and circulated 
it. They conferred with the old parties at 
their respective caucuses, to see if the 
Republicans or Democrats would put 
these selected candidates upon their 
tickets. They were kindly received, but 
such an idea could not be entertained. 

Possibly the Hartford women ‘builded 
better than they knew” at the time. 
They stepped on untried ground; for, if 
we mistake not, this is the first instance 
of women forming an independent party 
and issuing their own ballots. Their 
action is generally approved. 

Of the 893 women who registered, 701 
voted—some few with the old parties, but 
nearly all the ‘‘Educational” ticket. Some 
disappointment was felt that no woman 
was elected, and only one of their candi- 
dates, but they could rejoice with Meriden 
and other towns that have been more suc- 
cessful. 

Other interests are now coming up. It 
has been decided to submit to the people 
the question of school district consolida- 
tion, and since the women by this fran- 
chise have become people of the State, 
they are studying the question. 

In Hartford the average cost of school- 
ing for each pupil is $36.52 per annum, 
and the variations of cost in the districts 
are from $24.27 in one to $52.83 in another. 
It costs $10 more a year to school a pupil 
in Hartford than it does in New Haven, 
and the schools of the latter city are equal 
to those here, as educators agree. Thus 
the new Hartford voters have some in- 
teresting financial problems to consider. 
They seem equal] to them, however. 

E. O. K. 
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MISS HARRIET A, WEED. 


The life of Miss Harriet A. Weed, the 
oldest daughter of the late Thurlow 
Weed, who has just died at her New York 
home in her seventy-fifth year, was in 
separably linked with that of her distin- 
guished father. From the beginning of 
his political career till his death in 1882, 
she was his private secretary and confi- 
dential counsellor. She had entire charge 
of his extensive correspondence for years, 
and had an opportunity such as probably 
no other American woman had to know 
the inside political history of this coun- 
try during the anti-slavery struggle and 
the exciting years when New York was 
the battlefield of the Whigs and Demo- 
crats, and later when the Republican 
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party, whose cause Mr. Weed espoused, 
came into existence. Miss Weed accom- 
panied her father abroad when he was 
gent on diplomatic errands by President 
Lincoln. On the death of her mother in 
1856, Miss Weed became her father’s 
support in domestic affairs, as well as in 
his study, taking charge of the house, 
which, with its many and distinguished 
guests, was almost as public as a hotel. 
Few knew how much Mr. Weed’s success 





accomplished this result, any more than 
they desired it; and the two feminine re- 
formers finally reappeared upon the scene 
with daughters to carry on their work, It 
is always dangerous to boast of having 
silenced reformers; they are apt to re- 
turn after temporary absences, bringlng 
their sheaves with them. 

Lucy Stone, like many women who are 
authors or actresses or musicians, pre- 


| ferred always to be known by her maiden 


and enormous power were due to the help | name, though she had a ladylike prefer- 
and companionship of his daughter. | ence for the word *‘Mrs.,” and did not like 


Since his death she has lived quietly in 


the family home in West Twelfth Street, 
finding one of her favorite pleasures in 
keeping her father’s study just as he left 
it. After his death she edited and com- 
pleted his unfinished autobiography, 
which was published in 1883. 
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T. W. HIGGINSON ON LUCY STONE. 





There has lately passed away from 
earth a shining example of that rare and 
potent combination, a thoroughly sunny- 
hearted and lovable reformer. Nothing 
is so disarming as the combination of an 
indomitable purpose with a sweet and 
winning manner, whenever these are abso- 
lutely genuine. Lucy Stone was born to 
this sweetness of nature, and developed 
in early girlhood the fearless spirit of 
reform. Nurtured in the anti-slavery 
agitation, in its mob period, she early 
learned her peculiar power. When associ- 
ated in a lecture tour with the sternest 
and most fiery of all the abolitionists, 
Stephen Foster — a veritable Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath, who thought Garrison too 
bland and conciliatory—the meeting was 
broken up by a mob which poured upon 
the platform. The attack was aimed at 
Foster, and Lucy Stone bade him flee for 
safety. ‘‘No,” he said; ‘*who will protect 
you?” ‘This gentleman will protect me,” 
she replied, putting her arm through that 
of the leader of the mob, who had just 
reached them. ‘Yes, 1 will,” he re- 
sponded, with energy, taking the girlish 
figure under his charge, and guiding her 
to a place of safety. Foster escaped with 
rough handling ; the meeting was resumed, 
she made her speech, and a collection was 
finally taken up to replace the coat of the 
apostle, which had been torn from his 
body. 

Lucy Stone was, with her friend, Antoi- 
nette Brown, the first-fruit of the long 
series of “college women”—having gone 
to Oberlin almost penniless, sleeping on 
deck upon the lake steamer for want of 
money to pay fora berth, and remaining 
the whole four years at college, because 
she had not the means to return home. 
It may also touch the hearts of the readers 
of the Bazar to know that she had but 
one new dress during those four years. 
Throwing herself first into the anti- 
slavery agitation, then into that for the 
rights of women, she cheerfully spent her 
whole life in the harness, and died in it, 
still cheerful. Great were the changes 
which she saw, and part of which she 
was. College after college was built or 
opened for women all over the land; law 
after law was relaxed for them; suffrage 
itself, the last stronghold, began to yield. 
She lived to see school suffrage extended 
to women in twenty-one States of the 
Union, municipal suftrage in one, full suf- 
frage in another. In all these changes, 
she knew, or might have known—though 
little she cared for it—that her personal 
influence had contributed a potent share. 
Her mere presence refuted all the popular 
impressions as to the unwomanly and 
shrieking qualities of the reformers. Like 
Lucretia Mott, who preceded her, she had 
merely to stand upon the platform to 
make such impressions ridiculous. ‘‘I 
saw for the first time Lucy Stone,” wrote 
& lady once, after straying into a woman 
sufilrage convention. ‘*What business had 
she there—that fresh, round, rosy little 
woman, whose very aspect suggested a 
husband and a baby—what had she to do 
With that crowd?’ That she was in fact the 
leader of the crowd, and the person who 
made it dangerous, if it was so, did not 
occur to the critic. 

It is a fact not yet mentioned, perhaps, 
by her eulogists, that when the husband 
and the baby became actually added to 
the circle, she was so wholly absorbed in 
the new duties as at first to subordinate 
reform to their imperative demands. For 
& year or two she was hardly seen at any 
Meetings, and with reason. ‘Do you sup- 
pose,” she said to a friend, ‘‘that I am 
Z0ing to give up the care of my babies for 
all the reforms in the universe?’ Her 
friend and now sister-in-law, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, was somewhat similarly 
Preoccupied, and great were the rejoic- 
ings among the daughters of the Philis- 
tines. One of them, who has since grown 
Wiser, wrote and printed in a book in 1864 
the opinion that the brothers Blackwell 
had silenced their wives more effectually 
by marrying them than all other in- 
fluences could have done in a lifetime. But 
it proved that the two brothers had not 





to have it omitted. Always sensible and 
accurate, she made sure by legal advice 
that ‘“‘Lucy Stone, wife of Henry B. 
Blackwell,” was a valid signature, and 
thenceforth always used it. She held 
the merging of the wife’s name to be a 
symbol of the old common-law attitude 
of subjection, and so made her protest 
against it. She, however, admitted that 
it was difficult to carry this protest be- 
yond one generation, and so acquiesced in 
her daughter’s name, Alice Stone Black- 
well. To the marriage institution she 
held firm allegiance, and was strongly 
opposed to the free-love doctrine, so 
called, when there was an unsuccessful 
attempt to interweave this with the 
woman suffrage movement. The cele- 
brated protest signed by her and her hus- 
band at her wedding did not relate in 
the least to the validity of the permanent 
and legal union, but only to the unequal 
rights conferred by other laws upon the 
husband. One thing which made it easier 
to call her by her maiden name was the 
terseness and brevity of that name itself; 
its kindly and homely simplicity seemed 
to belong distinctly to her; and indeed 
to most of her acquaintances she was sim- 
ply ‘‘Luey.” 

I suppose that there never lived a more 
absolutely genuine and unperverted hu- 
man soul. She was liable, like others, to 
err in her judgment of men and measures, 
but the element of self never entered in. 
It was very hard for her to bear the long 
delay in obtaining what she thought jus- 
tice. It was sometimes hard for her to 
recognize that the child is not the moth- 
er’s child alone. She found it not always 
easy to keep in mind that the human race 
is slowly evolving itself out of a pro- 
longed period of force, and that in the 
earlier stages of that period, when the 
strongest arm necessarily ruled, women 
could not possibly have that position of 
equality which is being developed by 
ages of peace. But in reply to such criti- 
cisms she would justly urge that it was 
very easy for those to be patient who did 
not themselves suffer wroug, and that the 
instincts of the oppressed were, on the 
whole, the best guide in a reform. She 
certainly tried very hard not to be nar- 
row, to keep up her reading in other direc- 
tions than her specialty, and to attend 
meetings where other subjects were dis- 
cussed. 

The influence of her eloquence lay in 
its great directness and simplicity, its 
conversational tone, its disarming kindli- 
ness, and its appealing sweetness. Her 
voice was unique; one might hear a thou- 
sand speakers and encounter none just 
like it. Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), 
when a strong opponent of woman suf- 
frage, went to a woman suffrage meeting 
in New York, intending to turn it into 
ridicule, but wholly abandoned the pro- 
ject after hearing Lucy Stone, saying that 
she never could write against anything 
which a woman with such a voice desired 
to have accomplished. The voice was, 
however, simply a symbol of the sweet 
and stainless nature it represented. In 
redressing any private wrong or urging 
any secret good deed, it was just the same 
as when pleading with Legislatures or 
Congressional committees. She went 
through the storms of life like Spenser's 
Una with the milk-white lamb: 


So pure and innocent, like that same lambe, 
She was in life and everie vertuous lore. 


—T. W. H. in Harper's Bazar. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DOGS HELPING EACH OTHER. 

A horse-trough in one of the suburbs 
of Sidney, Australia, was the scene of a 
funny incident the other afternoon. Two 
dogs, water spaniels, were trotting along, 
when they came to this place and stopped 
foradrink. They were both thirsty, but 
neither was tall enough to reach the 
trough, and they talked the matter over 
as dogs will, and wondered why they had 
not been treated with as much considera- 
tion as had the horses. Presently they 
solved the problem. One of them ranged 
himself under the edge of the trough, and 
the other, resting his fore-feet upon his 
companion’s back, was able to reach into 
the pool and slake his thirst. When he 
had finished he hopped down, seemed to 
say the water was good, and then in turn 
ranged himself under the edge of the 
trough, and the other reached up for the 
drink he had earned. When he was sat- 











isfied, they trotted away together, as well 
contented as any man could be who had 
met a problem and vanquished it.— The 
Dawn. fo 


A CLEVER FROG. 


A scientific journal tells this story of a 
frog’s cunning: A brood of chickens was 
fed with moistened meal in saucers; and, 
when the dough soured a little, it at- 
tracted a large number of flies. 
servant toad had evidently noticed this; 
and every day toward evening he would 
make his appearance in the yard, hop to 
a saucer, climb in, and roll over and over 
until he was covered with meal. Then he 
waited. The flies, enticed by the smell 
of the sour mea), soon swarmed around 
the scheming toad; and, whenever one 
passed within two inches or so of his nose, 
his tongue darted out and the fly disap- 
peared. 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—Emma, what do you know of 
the orchid family ? 

Emma—lf you please, madam, mamma 
has forbidden us to indulge in any gossip. 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Regie—I heard papa say the other day 
that Jabor is sweet and noble. 

Mamma—So it is, Regie. 

Regie—Then, mamma, why does papa 
hire a man to cut the grass while he sits 
on the piazza and only looks on?—Har- 
per’s Young People. 


‘*Well,” said a facetious stranger to a 
member of the brass band, ‘there is one 
thing for youtobethankfulfor.” ‘‘Vatis 
dose?” inquired the musician. ‘You can 
always blow your own horn.” ‘Nein, 
my frient. Dis cornet is porrowed.”— 
Washington Star. 


‘‘Mamma,” said 5-year-old Nina, just 
returned from Sunday school, ‘I don’t 
like the disciples; I think they were 
silly.” 

‘*The dreadful child!” said mamma to 
papa. ‘*What does she mean?” 

‘‘What makes you think so, Nina?” 
asked papa. 

‘*‘Why,” replied Nina, ‘‘our lesson to- 
day said they went through a cornfield on 
Sunday and pulled each other’s ears.” 


In a Restaurant. Guest—What are you 
doing with that cat on your shoulder?” 
Landlord—Well, you see we have rabbits 
for dinner to-day; and I am carrying the 
cat on my shoulder so that the guests 
will see that she is still alive. 


Are women angels? Yes, we say, 
They are unduubtedly; but that’s 
No reason why they at the play 
Should wear their wings upon their hats. 
— Boston Courier. 


Mince pies are in order for Thanksgiv- 
ing, even though they are sometimes indi- 
gestible. But the fact is seldom so 
startlingly advertised as it was the other 
day in a Boston restaurant, where on the 
wall hung close together these two mot- 
toes, ‘‘I'ry our mince pies,’ and ‘*Prepare 
to meet thy God.”’— Congregationalist. 


An enterprising woman who under- 
stands something of the wavs of the 
world has charge of the post-office at Hot 
Springs, Ark. She is Mrs. Florence B. 
Hawes. A copy of a mild admonition 
which she caused to be placed upon the 
wall of her office has been sent to the 
Dead Letter Office. 

The notice is headed in large display 
type: 





“‘A Careless Family.” 


Auntie’s Letters Failed to Reach Her 
Because 
Father forgot to address his, 
Mother didn’t put a stamp on hers, 
Sister omitted to name the post-office, 
Brother didn’t name the State, 
Yet all of us blamed poor 
Uncle Sam. 








1894. 


Harper's Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Harrer’s Bszaris a journal for the home. It gives 
the fullest and latest information about Fashions; and 
its numerous illustrations, Paris designs and pattern- 
sheet supplements are indispensable alike to the home 
dress-maker and ‘the professional modiste. No ex’ 
pense is spared to make its artistic attractiveness of 
the highest order. Its bright stories, amusing come- 
dies, and thoughtful essays satisfy all tastes, and its 
last page is famous as a budget of wit and humor, In 
its weekly issues everything is included which is of 
interest to women. The Serials for 1894 will be writ, 
ten by WiLtiaM BLack and WALTER Besant. Short 
stories will be written by Mary E, WILKINS, MARIA 
Lovise Poot, Ruta McEnNery Stuart, MaRIon Har- 
LAND, and others. Out-door Sports and In-door 
Games, Social Entertainment, Embroidery, and other 
interesting topics will receive constant attention, A 
new series is promised of “Coffee and Repartee.” 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......... $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY............ dessecteecescosene 4,00 
HARPER’S BAZAR... ...cccccccccers csccccscccccsece 4.0) 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... . ....... ......+. 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, 





The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first 
Number for January of each year, When no time is 
mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Number 
current at the time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HA®Per’s Bazar for three years 
back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, or by express, free of expense (provided the 
freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for 
$7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspopers are not to copy this adrertieement with- 
out the express order of Harren & BROTHERS, 

Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


An ob- | 








EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTumore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 











STAND BY THE POLICY, 
Sublime, Patriotic, and National, 


or 


America for the Residents 


of America. Do not abandon the system which gives 

the country the best Opportunities for its Farmers, 

Mechanics, and Young People, they have ever had! 

+9 ~ | rncnes with the Protective Tariff and no 
peal ! 


Trample Upon 


every pespestiten for Unlimited Free Coinage of 
Silver Dollars which are worth only 72 cents on the 
dollar, Make them worth a full Doliar. The $145,000,- 
000 of Na'‘ional Bank Notes withdrawn from circula- 
tion since 1881 have been replaced by over $325.000,000 
of Silver which has been put out. Now make the 
pocomre silver money worth its face, for your own 
nefit! 


Reserve the Public Lands 


for actual settlers and save them from monopolies 
ond eppeutatess! Protect and encourage the actual 
settler! 


No Interference 


with the pooqvessive policies of the Republican party 
(repeatedly enacted into law) of building up a New 
Navy; Protecting the Sea Coasts; Persioning Union 
veterans; exclu ing the Chinese; Regulating lnter- 
State Commerce; defending the Common Schools; 
Protecting American Citizens abroad ; Securing Reci- 
procity with other American Nations; demanding 
Free » -—~y of the Popular Will in Elections, 
and an Honest Count: Extending American Com- 
merce; Keviving American Shipping; Temperance; 
and Restraining Trusts. 


The Superb Market Reports 


of Tue N. Y. TRipcne are now positively the best 
— by any newspaper in New York City. THe 
RIBUNE ig the only newspaper in New York which 
send~ men personally into every market in the city 
every day of the bu-iness week to obtain actual 
prices and the state of trade. Other papers make 
up quotations largely from circulars. Commercial 
ravellerssay ye that THE TRIBUSE'S Market 
Reports are the best. HE TRIBUNE now beats all 
rivals in the accuracy and wondertul | 
of its quotations. To be successful, a practical and 
level headed man must keep tuliy informed as 
Prices and the State of Trade. This can be done by 
taking Tux TRIBUSE. 


Illustrations 


of the news of the day are freely used in THE 
Teipune. Ths paper has its own corps of artists 
and photo-eugraving plant. it contains features for 
the ladies and children; foreign letters and boo 
reviews, and many 8, ecial features. 


No Matter Whether 


you agree with Tae N. Y. TRIBUNE, or not, in Its senti- 

ments, can you afford not to read its Dollar WEEKLY 

regularly, while a reactionary party is in power, and 
uriug 


These Times of Change? 


Tue N. Y. Tripune is the ablest, most aggressive, 
and soundest advocate of Kepubiican policies. What 
the Republican party intends can be learned from 
Tue N.Y. Teipune. THs TRipune’s moito is the Truth 
and only tne Truth. The articles of Roswe > 
Horr, on the Tariff, Currency, Wages, etc., will be 
continued. 


Remember! 


THE N. Y. Trievuse is the cleanest, purest, and safest 
of newspapers for your family. Doesa wey news- 
paper, which invades the home with immorality, ren 
sition, and falsehood, receive your sanction? Tne 
broad columns and large priut of TH« N. Y. 1 RIBUNE 
mike it (he easiest paper to read. 

THE TRIBUNE has the largest circulation of any 
WEEKLY in the United States, issued from the office 
ofa wety. We have challenged the country for a 
year, with no takers. 


“ Washington’s Farewell.” 


Write for the full, illustrated Premium List of THE 
N. Y. Tripune. A copy will be mal'ed, free of charge. 
“Washington's Farewell to His Officers,” an accurate 
histwrical picture painted expressly for THz TRIBUNE 
by an artist of great authority, wiil be sent to every 
one paying $1.20 for his paper. Other exceedingly 
interesting and valuable articles are included in THE 


TRIBUNE'S list. 
Terms for 1894. 
Sample copies free. WrEtKLY, $1. 
$2. Daily, including Sunday, $10. 
TRIBUNK, separately $2. TRIBUNE Almanac for 1394, 
ready in January, 2 cents, all previous numbers 


eclipsed. 
THE TRIBUNE, 
New York. 


SEMI-WEEKLY, 
THE SunNDAaY 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


‘ 
A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 

THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
queplers, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 





Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VOLK CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro-~ & 
ducing a clear and ealthy complexion, * 
Superior to al! face preparations & per. 
tectly harmless. At all druggists ors : 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. Q 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 
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READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work, 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human hte. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact facsimiles of ine author's 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover desi 

by the author. Size,7 x 10 inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


| Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. Size, 84 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 lar, 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
Sebo Size, 74 x 11% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 
By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,744x l0inches. Cloth. Fuld 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NoEL PAyTon, R.S. A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
X llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


xf ALYN TATES KrITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

= ring. Size,4%x5% inches. Boxed, Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume.of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.60. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TRowBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


True Dress Reform 


THE ALPHA WAISTS. 
(Patented by Mrs. S. T. CONVERSE), 








MRS. HUTCHINSON (who opened rooms at 
4 Hamilton Place, Boston, in 1874 under the direc 
tion of The Boston Dress Reform Committee) now 
offers garments far in advance of the old styles, 
something new for Ladies, Children and Infants. 
Especial attention is called to Infants’ Clothing 
We have the best Dress Rcform garments ever 
offered, beginning with the underwear and ending 
with the outer “Boston Rational Dress.” All styles 
of combination garments. 

Mrs. HuTCHINSON will give talks on dress, 
exhibiting garments showing how all, from infancy 
to old age, may be healthfully dressed. 

Engagements for lectures and exhibit of gar- 
ments solicited. Call, or address with stamp, 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patterns for sale. Send for catalogue. 


REMOVAL. 


Mr. SAMUEL APPLETON 
wishes to inform his patrons that 
he has removed to 7 Temple 
Place, Room 24, opposite R. H. 
Stearns & Co., 2d Floor. Take 
Elevator. 

Chiropodist Department 
(same building), Room 65. 

Boston, October, 1893. 


VIALVIN: 


vor Popatttyte 








UBER 


CREAM 


the Complexion. 
Eomeves all Freckles Tan. » les, Liver 
oles, and other imperfections Not poder ny wm remow 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its orginal freshness For saie at ists, OF 
wont rvina on receipt of 0c. Use| Pr f | b rj 
WALVINAICHTHYO: SOAP! FOL NUDES 
20 Cent» a Cake TOLEDO. 0 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
iflerent kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Acoress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office. 
Boston, Mass. 


OPIUM ::* Sine Habit Cured in 39 
Oo Guys. No pay ovr. 
DR, ). STEPHENS, Lebar on, Da‘ 
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The Woman's Journal, 





this year. Mrs. Boland has been nomi- 
nated by the Prohibitionists and the Inde. 
pendent Women Voters. She is well quali- 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 2, 1893. 








| fied for the position. 
= | physician, the mother of children, and an 


She is the wife of a 


The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers | exceptionally intelligent and clear-headed 


until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


A lecture on “‘The Women of Armenia” will 
be given by an Armenian gentleman at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the Boston Woman 
Suffrage League, at 3 Park Street, Monday, Dec. 
4, at 7.30 P.M. An opportunity will be afforded 
after the lecture to ask questions. The meeting 
promises to be of unusual interest. The public 


are invited. 
_————~or———_—_———_ 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING AND 
BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


The annual meeting of the Association, for the 
election of officers and transaction of other busi- 
ness, will be held in the vestry of Park Street 
Church on Friday, Dec. 15, at 10.30 A. M. 

On Saturday, Dec. 16, the Association will 
celebrate, by a meeting iu Faneuil Hall, the 
120th anniversary of the ‘‘Boston Tea Party” 
of 1773, when the patriots of Boston manifested 
their belief that ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny’’ by throwing the British tea 
cargoes into the harbor. Tea will be served 
in the latter part of the afternoon by the ladies 
of the Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachu- 
setts, and in the evening there will be addresses 
by eloquent and distinguished speakers. Partic- 
ulars will be announced hereafter. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
AmanpbDaA M. LovGEE, 
Jupitu W. SMITH, 
Anna D. HALLOwBIL, 
Francis J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1893. 


—_~@— 
NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The Government’s recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for women unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assur- 
ance of success in the near future. 

With the question of woman suffrage pending 
in Kansas and New York, it is our manifest 
duty to concentrate our efforts upon those two 
States, and one business session uf the Conven- 
tion will be devoted to the consideration of ways 
and means to further this object. 

Besides the presidents of the auxiliary State 
Associations, the speakers invited are: Mme. 
Fanny Zampini Salazar, of Italy, and Mme. 
Hanna Korany, of Syria, who were delegates to 
the World’s Congress of Representative Women ; 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, who was a most 
important factor in the Colorado victory; Rev. 
Marion Murdock, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary H. 
Krout, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, secretary of 
the King’s Daughters, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and 
others. 








Susan B. ANTHONY, President. 
RacuEt Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 
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MORE WOMEN FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


In view of the fact that half the chil- 
dren in the public schools are girls, that 
nearly all the teachers are women, and 
that women have some special qualifica- 
tions for dealing with women and chil- 
dren, it would be useful and sensible to 
have more women than at present on the 
Boston School Board. 

When the Republican and Democratic 
parties this year agreed to nominate the 
same ticket for school committee, it was 
a source of regret to many friends of the 
schools that among the ten candidates on 
the union ticket there was only one 
woman. When Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 
was nominated the last time, although 
she was oa the ticket of only one of the 
great parties, she received more votes 
than any other candidate—more even 
than men who had secured the joint nom- 
ination of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. After so emphatic a testimony by 
the people to her eminent fitness, the 
politicians could hardly do less than re- 
nominate her this year. But no other 
woman is nominated with her. 

I hope all those who regard it as impor- 
tant to have more women on the board 
will cast a vote, not only for Mrs. Fifield, 
but also for Mrs. Esther F. Boland, who 
is the only other woman in nomination 


young woman, with executive ability 
enough for six. We may not succeed in 
electing her this time; but if she runs 
ahead of her ticket, the politicians will 
see that the people want more women on 
the board, and will govern themselves 
accordingly in their nominations next 
year. A. 8. B. 


— ~~ —— 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 


It was a regret to Lucy Stone that the 
WoOMAN’sS JOURNAL, which she founded, 
and into which she for twenty years put 
her best thought, should not have a larger 
constituency. She accepted the situation 
philosophically, with the remark that ‘‘no 
reform newspaper ever made money for 
its owners,” but she would have rejoiced 
exceedingly had the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
been able to carry its pages, eloquent with 
the history of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, the record of victories and defeats, 
and the story of women’s progress and 
success, into a hundred thousand homes, 
thereby causing the ‘“‘arrest of thought” 
so much needed. 

In remembrance of the wish of Mrs. 
Stone that the good work of the WoMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL might be many times multiplied, 
we have decided to signalize the coming 
year by a special effort to double its 
circulation, thereby more than doubling 
its usefulness. : 
In this memorial effort we trust our 
friends will regard it as a privilege to 
help. Without their aid it cannot be 
accomplished. We earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that our friends will second our 
work by promptly renewing, and by send- 
ing one or more new subscriptions. This 
small effort on the part of every one 
would in the aggregate enable us to begin 
the new year with a subscription list 
doubled. 

In view of the prevailing financial de- 

pression, we will make the following re- 
ductions until January 1, 1894: 
1. Every paid-up subscriber who sends 
us one new subscriber with $1.50, will 
receive postpaid, a cabinet photograph of 
Mrs. Stone. 

2. Every subscriber in arrears who sends 
us one or more new subscribers at $1.50 
each either will be credited 50 cents on 
indebtedness for each new subscriber, or 
receive the cabinet photograph of Mrs. 
Stone. 

3. Every paid-up subscriber who sends 
$4.50 and two new subscribers will receive 
a renewal of the paper for one year and a 
cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone. 

4. Any person who sends four new sub- 
scribers, and $6, will receive the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL for one year free, and a cabinet 
photograph of Mrs. Stone. 

5. Any person who sends a club of 
twenty new subcribers for the Woman’s 
Column at 25 cents each, will receive the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL free for one year. 

In all these offers the cash must accom- 
pany the subscriptions, with a specific 
statement of the offer accepted. If pre- 
ferred, a cabinet photograph of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, or of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, or of Miss Frances E. Willard, will 
be sent in place of one of Mrs. Stone. 

These offers hold good only until Jan. 
1, 1894. Sample copies of the JOURNAL 
and the Column will be sent free on 


application. H. B. B. 
—_—- 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Our friends are invited, before getting 
their Christmas presents, to examine a 
collection of choice books for sale at the 
office of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. There 
is no better present than a good book. 
Thus you can supply yourself with ac- 
ceptable gifts for your friends, and help 
the suffrage cause at the same time. 





te 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF LUCY STONE. 


To any one sending us a new subscriber 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, at the trial 
price of $1.50, we will send a cabinet 
photograph of Mrs. Lucy Stone, either 
the likeness taken of her as a woman in 
the prime of life, or that which shows 
her as an elderly woman in a white cap. 
The latter is the favorite with most 





people. A. 8. B. 








assertion that ‘‘ taxation without representation is 
of British tea in Boston harbor, will be celebrated 
Suffrage Association by 


A TEA PARTY 


will be choice 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 
PRICE OF TICKETS, 


pointed. 
ANNA D. HALLOWELL, 


JUDITH W. SMITH, 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 


IN 
Saturday, December (6. 


From 5 to 9.30 P.M. From 5 to7 o’clock, tea and light refreshments will be served from tables 
presided over by various well-known ladies, and the occasion will be delightfully social and 
informal. From 7.30 to 9.30 P. M. there will be addresses by several eloquent and distinguished 
speakers, among whom we are permitted to announce Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Wendell Phillips Stafford, Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman, and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. The hall will be beautifully decorated. There 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


and we confidently anticipate one of the most brilliant and successful occasions we have ever had. 
The recent glorious victory in Colorado, whereby woman suffrage has been engrafted in the 
Constitution of the State by a majority of over 7,500, the passage, in spite of government 
opposition, of an amendment enfranchising women in Parish Councils elections, in the British 
House of Commons, and the adoption of full woman suffrage in New Zealand, are significant 
evidences of the rapid spread of our movement over which we may well rejoice; and loyalty to 
the dear leader whose happy suggestion and earnest wish it was that we should observe this historic 
occasion, demands that we should not only recount our triumphs, but should renew our protest against 
the ancient wrong which the revolutionary fathers would not tolerate, but which still continues in 
over forty States of this Union. This year also marks the 25th anniversary of the formation of the 


Boston Tea Party. 


In accordance with the last expressed wish of Lucy Stone, the 120th Anniversary of the historic 
and world-famous ‘Boston Tea Party” of 1773, when the patriots of Boston emphasized their | discouraging circumstances, the State 


tyranny,”’ by throwing overboard three cargoes 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Woman 


FANEUIL HALL, 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Tickets are now for sale at the Woman’s Journat Office, 3 Park Street, and as the 
number is limited, early application should be made by those who do not wish to be disap- 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 

ABBY E. DAVIS, 

FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 








THE FORCES THAT CARRIED COLORADO. 


CANON City, COL., Nov. 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have read with great interest a number 
of Eastern comments upon the recent 
victory for equal suffrage in Colorado. I 
have been a little disappointed in some of 
these, and therefore ask space in the 
JOURNAL for a brief statement. What I 
say may do a little towards helping the 
cause elsewhere. It takes a great deal of 
ammunition to fight such a battle as 
Colorado has fought, and no variety 
of this ammunition should be under- 
valued. No single person, nor set of 
persons, and no single line of tactics, ever 
yet won such a victory. The world knows 
very well that all this glad result is, first 
of all, the fruit of the seed planted by 
those pioneers of the cause who labored 
with the first State Legislature some eigh- 
teen years ago. Had it not been for these, 
this grand result would have been greatly 
delayed, if nothing more. But it is in re- 
gard to the recent struggle that I wish to 
speak. 

One of the forces that I feel have been 
slighted in a number of reports is that of 
local organizations of women; the other 
is that of organized labor. In fact, I have 
so far failed to hear anything whatever in 
commendation of the latter force, though 
its influence has been powerful in a sur- 
prising degree. So many of the women 
who have won laurels in this cause are 
members of labor organizations that it 
seems difficult to consider the two forces 
separately. The suffrage sentiment in the 
State has been growing for years, but the 
‘‘open war” was started in May, 1892, at 
the Populist State Convention of Colorado 
called to select delegates for the Omaha 
National Convention. My husband and 
myself were delegates there, and were 
sent from a county convention made up 
very largely of Knights of Labor and 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance. Every 
person who desires to join the Knights of 
Labor must, before his name can be con- 
sidered or balloted upon by the Assembly, 
sign a preamble which, among other pro- 
visions, declares for equal rights for both 
sexes. The Alliance also is very pro- 
gressive in its consideration of women. 
Arrived at the Colorado State Convention, 
we found another aggregation of persons 
composed very largely of organized work- 
ing men. These almost without excep- 
tion declared themselves in favor of equal 
suffrage, but favored delay in openly ad- 
vocating it. However, our delegation had 
its orders, and it acted up to them so well 
that, after a bitter fight of three hours, 
victory was its reward, and equal suf- 
frage was openly approved. The conven- 
tion thereupon empowered each county 
thereafter to send to the State nominating 
convention one delegate at large, which 
delegate should be a woman. 

When that Colorado State nominating 
convention assembled, lady delegates 
in goodly numbers were found to be: 
present; and in appointing officers for 
the convention and members of com- 
mittees, the ladies were graciously re- 
membered. The Colorado State Alliance 
met in December. It elected three women 
on its roll of officers, and indorsed equal 
suffrage. Among its members were three 








members of the new Legislature, all of 
whom pledged themselves to do all in 
their power to get a suffrage bill safely 
through the coming session of the Legis- 
lature; and they kept their promises. We 
watched them, and therefore know. 
Moreover, the State Alliance appointed a 
committee to act in conjunction with a 
similar committee appointed by the 
Knights of Labor, the duty of this double 
committee to be the careful watching of 
legislation and the spurring up of such 
legislators as were inclined to lag. This 
committee was instructed to look after 
the suffrage matter, and it proved faith- 
ful. 

As soon as the measure was safely 
through the Legislature, the Knights of 
Labor Assemblies, Alliances, and other 
organizations of working people began to 
work heroically for its success at the 
ballot-box. Of course there were in- 
dividual members in many of the bodies 
that opposed the measure, but these were 
exceptions, and were so completely over- 
ruled that they did noharm. In looking 
over the result, this fact is very percep- 
tible: In those parts of the State where 
organized labor and a high order of in- 
telligence predominated, suffrage gained 
the day; and, on the other hand, in those 
sections where labor was unorganized and 
where the intellectual standard was low, 
the measure met with a crushing defeat. 

I desire to cite one or two instances 
that came under my own observation of 
the eagerness with which members of 
labor organizations worked for equal suf- 
frage. In this county—Fremont—are 
three coal towns situated quite near each 
other. These towns are quite well or- 
ganized in the Knights of Labor. As soon 
as the suffrage agitation began, the women 
of these towns showed a lively interest. 
They organized at once, and began to 
circulate a voting petition. One woman, 
a lady knight, who was not physically 
strong, secured in a single day fifty-six 
names to her voting petition, and when 
she returned home at night, after her 
hard tramp over uneven roads, both her 
fect were bleeding. Another woman has 
been lame for years with an ulcerated 
foot. She took up her crutch and sallied 
forth. In the course of a few days she 
secured one hundred and ten names to 
the voting petition; that is, one hundred 
and ten written pledges to vote for equal 
suffrage. Many other women in these 
three towns of Coal Creek, Rockvale and 
Williamsburg worked as hard as the two 
Ihave mentioned. They carried all three 
towns for suffrage, in spite of a large non- 
English-speaking Italian element that 
voted and worked like beavers against it. 
A great many persons expressed surprise 
at the enthusiasm of these women; yet, 
after all, there was nothing to wonder at; 
for the women had been educated in an 
organiz«tion whose motto is ‘Exact jus- 
tice to all and special privileges to none.” 

One of the strongest tenets of organ- 
ized labor is the tearing down of all 
special privileges and the placing of all 
human beings upon a perfect equality 
before the law. Thus it is one of the 
mightiest advocates of the rights of 
women, and as such should have all the 
credit it deserves. 

As to the local organizations of women, 


ae — 


“NO TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION.” 


too much cannot be said in their praise, 
Certainly no class of persons ever worked 
|more heroically for liberty. They 
worked, too, amid the heaviest discour. 
agements, for Colorado was undergoing 
| the most fearful panic in herhistory. Yet 
| in spite of all unfavorable conditions and 


| league raised sufficient money to carry 
| on a vigorous campaign and pay both the 
| salaries and expenses of a number of 
speakers. A house-to-house canvass wag 
| carried on nearly all over the State, 
| Where so many showed heroism and ex. 
| traordinary zeal, it seems unfair to single 
| out any for personal mention, yet I can 
not keep my pen from tracing the nameg 
of a few. The Reynolds sisters, Helen 
and Minnie—whom I cannot picture ag 
separate from a yellow badge bearing a 
black streamer for dear Lucy Stone— 
these girls did a prodigious amount of 
work; Helen especially drudging like 
zealot over an immense correspondence 
that was always stirring up the embers in 
some distant part of the State. Mrs, 
Louise Tyler also surmounted many dis- 
couraging obstacles, and was of immense 
service to the cause. The world knows 
of the splendid services of Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman; but Mrs. Barry Lake, of 
St. Louis, has not been given the credit 
she deserves. She canvassed the State 
under the auspices of the Knights of 
Labor, sometimes mounting upon a boot- 
black stand in the open air and address- 
ing hundreds of miners when the crowd 
proved too large for any building in the 
vicinity. Her influence in the mining 
camps was very great. 
Yours for the cause, 
EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 

Canon City, Col. 


THE CLEVELAND SCANDAL. 


It appears that the State regulation of 
vice was adopted in Cleveland, O., not by 
the city government, but by the Director 
of Police, on his own authority and with- 
out any legal warrant. He has not issued 
formal licenses to keepers of disorderly 
houses, but has required all women of bad 
life to report at his office for registration, 
and thereafter to bring weekly certifi- 
cates of health. There is much indigna- 
tion among the better class of citizens, 
At a recent Ministers’ Meeting, the sub- 
ject was discussed, and Rey. Dr. Mitchell 
voiced the general sentiment of the meet- 
ing when he said, ‘‘It is a humiliation and 
a disgrace to our city to have such an ar- 
rangement made and carried into effect 
by the Director of Police, who has no 
authority to do such a thing. It would 
be still more disgraceful to allow him to 
continue.” 

On Nov. 20, a mase meeting of women 
was held to protest against the action of 
the Director of Police. The Cleveland 
Evening Post says: 

The representative women of Cleveland 
are not satisfied to let Director Pollner 
try his scheme any longer. They want 
the system abandoned, and the laws and 
ordinances for the suppression of houses 
of ill fame enforced. 

The women expressed their sentiments 
at & mass meeting held in the Sorosis 
rooms in city hall yesterday afternoon. 
The rooms were filled with ladies. It was 
a representative body, and they repre- 
sented the thought and feeling of the 
female population. The meeting was 
called a by Sorosis and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. N. 
Coe Stewart was made chairman, and Mrs. 
C. E. Wyman, secretary of the meeting. 


After prayer by Rev. Marion Murdock, 
of Unity Church, addresses on the moral 
aspect of the question were made by Mrs. 
W. P. Southworth, Mrs. S. M. Perkins, 
Mrs. E. O. Buxton, Rev. Florence Buck, 
Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Dora Webb, Mrs. Dr. 
Shepherd, Mrs. H. E. Hammond, Mrs. W. 
G. Rose, Miss Mary Ingersoll, Mrs. Foote 
and Mrs. Judge Sampson, and an address 
on the medical aspects of the question by 
Dr. Martha Canfield. The Post says: 


Director Pollner’s argument that if the 
places of prostitution were suppressed 
no woman would be safe on the streets 
was characterized as ridiculous. Mrs.Stew- 
art remarked that in all her experience 
as an army nurse, the only woman amon 
hundreds of men, she had never receiv 
an insulting look, simply because the men 
knew her purpose in being there, and 
respected her. 


The following resolution was passed: 

Whereas, State regulation of vice, which de- 
stroys both home and country, is an insult to 
every good man and woman and a disgrace to 
our city, as immoral in principle and unjust in 
application ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, women of Cleveland in 
mass meeting assembled, protest against this 
regulation plan as proposed in the registration of 
fallen women. We protest against treating 
women alone as guilty parties, while the keepers 
of vile houses and the men who frequent them 
go free. We protest against the city of Cleve- 
land adopting a system that has been abolished 
in England, condemned in her colonies and in 
all European governments where it has been 
tried except France. We ask our responsible 
city officials to abolish this system that is bring 
ing to us remonstrances from the good people 
of New York, Buston, Chicago, foledo and San 
Francisco, and that the city ordinances regard 
ing vice be enforced. 


| The statement that the system has been 
, abolished in all European countries except 
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France is a little too sweeping. 
been abolished in Eagland, Norway, Italy, 
and throughout most of Denmark and 
Switzerland, and is the object of a grow- 
ing opposition in the countries which still 
retain it. 

The meeting organized a Social Purity 
Society, and elected Mrs. W. P. South- 
worth, president; Mrs. C. E. Wyman, 
secretary, and Mrs. Oviatt, treasurer. 

One of the Cleveland papers says the 
sharp criticism passed upon the Di- 
rector of Police “‘seems only to have 
whetted his determination to keep right 
on as he has begun;” that he decidedly 
does not propose to change; that he is 
“thoroughly convinced that up to date it 
has been productive of good results ;” and 
that some St. Louis doctor told him the 
system did much good while it prevailed 
in St. Louis. If ‘tregulation’’ worked so 
well in St. Louis, how did it happen that 
the city council repealed it with only one 
dissenting vote, and that it has never been 
re-introduced there? 

It is obvious to the best men, and to 
nearly all women, that a system which 
brutalizes the public mind and corrupts 
the public conscience would not be justifi- 
able, even if it could be shown to promote 
the public health. The reverse has been 
shown conclusively. But there is a class 
of men who are so bent upon making it 
‘‘gafe” to break the Ten Commandments 
that they refuse to be convinced by the 
clearest evidence. At the recent great 
convention of the British and Continental 
Federation for the Abolition of the State 
Regulation of Vice, Mr. H. J. Wilson, 
M.P., called attention to the fact that 
in India *‘regulation” had been condemned 
as useless by official aiter official for 
many years past, but each fresh set of 
officials had said, ‘‘Let us try it again.” 

The Philanthropist says: 

The St. Louis experiment was adopted 
by a trick in the municipal council, and 
initiated by a German official. The Cleve- 
land police director, who usurps the pre- 
rogative of Ohio legislators, is, we under- 
stand, a German brewer. He should be 
promptly restrained, and if he refuses to 
abandon hisillegal and disgraceful scheme, 
he should be removed from the office 
which he abuses. 

Of course, if women could vote, it would 
be as much as any man’s political life was 
worth to introduce such an ordinance in 
any American city. It has often been 
shown that women need the suffrage for 
their own sake. It is becoming more and 
more clear that they need it also for the 
sake of the community. 

——_+o>—___—_ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Catharine H. Spence, of South 
Australia, on Thanksgiving morning, 
gave a discourse in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, in this city, on ‘“The True Chris- 
tian Idea of Society.” 


Miss Templeton Armstrong, of England, 
preached in Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, recently. 


The late Mrs. Clark, familiarly known 
in Methodist circles as Mrs. Bishop Clark, 
was for twenty-three years president 
of the Cincinnati Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, which in- 
cludes the States of Ohio, West Viriginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and numbers 
nearly twenty-two thousand members. 
At the annual meeting held a year ago in 
Cleveland, O., having passed her seventy- 
fifth birthday, she resigned her charge, 
laying the burden on younger shoulders. 

A correspondent of Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist) thinks that ‘‘women as pas- 
tors would solve many of the difficulties 
of ‘pastoral supply’ in our rural com- 
munities.” 


The Watchman, of Boston (Baptist), in- 
timates that men are not doing their share 
of the hard, unpaid work in the churches. 
It says: 

The receipts of the various missionary 
societies show that the auxiliary women’s 
societies are doing far more for missions 
in proportion to their resources than is 
contributed by the churches as such. 
Women cannot be too greatly enlisted in 
the cause of missions, but the prima facie 
meaning of the facts that confront one in 
almost any missionary report is that some- 
how the men in our churches are satisfied 
to regard interest in missions and con- 
tributions to missionary causes as the 
peculiar province of their wives, sisters 
and mothers. 

‘*‘Woman’s Work in the Church” is the 
subject of an article by Rev. John F. 
Humphreys in the Homiletic Review. He 
holds that the Pauline prohibition against 
women speaking in the church had refer- 
ence to women “‘under the servile subjec- 
tion of those times,” and was not meant 
“for the women of all times and places.” 
He recommends that ‘“‘women be en- 
couraged to take part in the meetings of 
the church.” 

Mrs. M. L. Jackson lately closed a 
series of meetings in Springfield, Mass. 
A correspondent of the Watchman (Bap- 
tist) says: ‘Mrs. Jackson is an effective 
preacher of the Gospel, and a gifted and 
devoted servant of God. She shows skill 
in managing evangelistic services, and 


It has 
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reaches all classes. She does genuine | Goodsell was one of the most influential 


work with permanent results.” 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw preached at the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, on Sunday evening, Nov. 12, under 
the auspices of the W. C.T. U. The pas- 
tor, Dr. David Gregg, presided. 


Mrs. Winnifred Davis Schnacke re- 
cently occupied the pulpit of the First 
Congregational Church of Paola, Kan., 
during the absence of her husband, the 
regular pastor, Rev. L. C. Schnacke, to 
the great satisfaction of her hearers. Mrs. 
Schnacke is the daughter of Hon. John 
Davis, member of Congress from Kansas. 

Mrs. Vornholz and her daughter, Miss 
Ida, are meeting with great success in 
their evangelistic work in Denver, Col., 
under Methodist Episcopal auspices. They 
have been holding meetings in Dean 
Peck’s Haymarket Mission, Rev. Thos. 
Uzzell’s People’s Tabernacle, and in Christ 
Church. 

The General Conference of the United 
Brethren has set apart the last Sunday 
ia September to be known as ‘*‘Woman’s 
Anniversary Day.” It was observed this 
year for the first time. In many churches, 
there were special services and an ‘‘in- 
gathering” for mission work. F. M.A. 


—~+4>>- 
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WORK OF AN ALABAMA GIRL. 


Hellen Keller, the gifted blind, deaf and 
dumb girl who learned to speak while in 
the Perkins Institute, and whose friends 
in Boston are a host, will spend the win- 
ter at Hulton, Pa., with her teacher. 
Having raised funds to educate poor littie 
Tommy Stringer, she is now working to 
establish a free public library in hernuative 
place, Tuscumbia, Ala. Thereis no libra- 
ry in the town, and a large proportion of 
the three thousand inhabitants are poor. 
Land has been given for a site, and now 
Helen appeals for books, and for money 
to erect a building. The list of contribu- 
tors to the building fund will be kept and 
published in her father’s paper, the 
North Alabamian. Mrs. Charles E. Inches, 
386 Beacon Street, Boston, will acknowl- 
ledge, and, when desired, send for contri- 
bution of books. Boston ought to be able 
from its surplns of books to stock gener- 
ously the Helen Keller Public Library. 

—\—¥~<or____—_- 


THE CHARLESBANK GYMNASIUM. 





The women’s gymnasium at Charles- 
bank, Boston, closed its third year re- 
cently, with a gratifying record. During 
the season, 142,721 girls have attended it. 
The superintendent, Miss E. C. Martin, 
says there is a marked improvement in 
the kind of exercise taken and in system- 
atic practice. She says further: ‘The 
proficiency of a few girls is surprising. 
Dr. Sargent’s Normal School women 
are supposed to be the most expert femi- 
nine gymnasts around here, but there 
are eight or ten girls at the Charlesbank 
who can equal the star at the Normal 


School.” A gratifying feature of the gym-. 


nasium is the marked improvement in 
manners, especially among the smaller 
children. There has been very little 
trouble during the year. Miss Doyle’s 
kindergarten teaching has been a boon 
to the smaller children, and is a move in 
the right direction. 

It is understood that the park commis- 
sioners are well enough satisfied with the 
results to add bathing facilities to the ex- 
isting plant. There is alsc under consid- 
eration a plan to keep the gymnasium 
open through the winter, and to fit the 


track, by spraying, for women skaters. 


F. M. A. 
———~<«o-——__—_ 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Louise Manning Hodkins, recently 
professor of English Literature in Welles- 
ley College, has been elected editor of the 
Heathen Woman’s Friend, succeeding Mrs. 
Harriet Merrick Warren, deceased. Zion’s 
Herald congratulates theWoman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society (Methodist Episcopal) 
upon their selection of an editor for their 
chief organ. Miss Hodkins is a daughter 
of the Methodist church, a dear friend of 
Mrs. Warren, an alumna of Wilbraham, 
an ex-professor of Lawrence University, 
a gifted author and lecturer, enriched by 
much foreign study and travel, and enthu- 
siastically devoted to every Christian 
interest. 

Miss Viola V. Price, Ph. M., of the 
Southwest Kansas College, has been 
invited to read a paper on ‘‘The Growth 
of the Arthurian Legend” before the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
at Washington, D. C., in December. 

Miss Grace J. Haynes, formerly a teach- 
er in Lawrence, Mass., has been elected 
principal of Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Miss Abbie Frances Goodsell died in 
San Diego lately, after an illness of two 
years. Miss Goodsell was one of the first 
graduates of Vassar. For twenty years 
she was a member of its faculty, and for 
ten years lady principal. For years she 
held the chair of English literature. Miss 





educators of women in this generation. 
She bore her distressing illness heroically, 
and even in the sick room made valuable 
scientific observations, which are of prac- 
tical use to the medical profession. 


Miss Alice M. D. Fitch, M. A., has been 
appointed principal of Moulton College, 
Canada, in place of Miss Smiley, who re- 
signed on account of ill health. Miss 
Fitch comes from Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
where she graduated with honors in arts 
from Acadia University. Though young 
for the principalship of such a school, she 
is believed to be eminently qualified. 


Professor Katharine Lee Bates, of the 
Wellesley College faculty, has lately pub- 
lished a book on ‘‘The Early Religious 
Drama,” which embodies a series of lec- 
tures given by her during July and 
August at the summer school in Colorado 
Springs. 

A reception was given to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes by the College Club of 
Boston, at its rooms at No. 23 Beacon 
Street, on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 18. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer assisted the 
president of the club, Mrs. L. S. Davis, in 
receiving. About five hundred people paid 
their respects to the aged poet, who re- 
ceived them seated in a laurel-decorated 
chair in the great parlor, under a bower of 
palms. Asa souvenir of the occasion he 
was presented with a floral piece, repre- 
senting a tray with a set of teacups, em- 
blematic of ‘‘Over the Teacups.” During 
the evening Dr. Holmes recited ‘The 
Last Leaf,” ‘‘Dorothy Q,” and ‘The 
Chambered Nautilus.” F. M. A. 


~2> — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, Nov. 29, 1893. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Now that the election excitements are 
all over, and people are beginning to talk 
of the future, the probable work of the 
Constitutional Convention is much dis- 
cussed. On one point all those who know 
anything of the subject are agreed, and 
that is, that the convention will undoubt- 
edly pass a woman suffrage amendment. 
There is little doubt that a large majority 
of that body will be in favor of submitting 
the question of the enfranchisement of 
women to “the people,” so called,—that 
is, to the voters of the State. In the firat 
place, we shall have a number of strong 
advocates of the measure among the lead- 
ing men of the convention, and then those 
who are opposed to it will think this an 
easy way of settling the question, in the 
hope that it will be defeated at the polls. 

The friends of our cause in this State 
must realize the deep responsibility that 
rests upon them this year, and at once set 
about the great work that will end in giv- 
ing us the liberty for which we have so 
long contended. With the example of the 
great success in Colorado to encourage 
us, we ought to labor unceasingly to 
arouse such an interest and enthusiasm 
for our enfranchisement as will surely 
carry us to victory. 

There are many encouraging signs in 
this city. Our meetings, both of the City 
League and of the Society for Political 
Study, are unusually large. We hear 
that the subject is discussed in men’s 
clubs, and a strong feeling expressed in 
favor of giving women the suffrage. 
Everything points to success, if the 
women of the State will only rise to a 
realization of the importance of the occa- 
sion. 

Of course, organization is of the utmost 
moment. Miss Keyser writes from Essex 
County, sending good news. She is the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Banker, at their 
home at Elm Cliff, Au Sable Forks. This 
is the headquarters of the campaign. Mrs. 
Banker, the capable treasurer of the State 
Association, is energetic in planning, and 
Mr. Banker is doing yeoman service in as- 
sisting. Several meetings are arranged, 
and Miss Keyser thinks the whole county 
can be organized before the year ends. 

Information is earnestly solicited from 
Mrs. Almy, Miss Mills and the other or- 
ganizers who are at work. Your corre- 
spondent cannot ascertain from any pa- 
pers to be obtained here, what is done in 
distant counties, and, therefore, begs that 
wherever, throughout the State, meetings 
are held, some item from a paper or by 
postal be sent, as nothing can be of more 
interest to the co-workers in this State, or 
more encouraging, than news of whut is 
going on in all sections. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Social Purity was held at the residence of 
the president, Mrs. E. B. Grannis, 33 East 
22d Street, on Monday evening. Dr. Har- 
riette C. Keatinge read an admirable pa- 
per on Crime. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League will be held Thursday even- 
ing, Dec. 7, at 125 East 23d Street. Miss 
Catherine H. Spence, of Australia, is ex- 
pected to address us. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Chicago has thirty police matrons, with 
a head matron over all. They have cared 
for 35,119 women and girls during the 
past year. 

The story in our Children’s Column last 
week was credited by a mistake to Our 
Little Ones instead of to Our Little Men and 
Women, as it should have been. 

Miss Mabel 8. Emery, of this city, has 
written a book for children, illustrated by 
Mrs. Edith M. Clark, which will be issued 
by the Universalist Publishing House. 


Rev. William H. Savary has been ap- 
pointed field agent of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society for six months. He 
brings deep interest and generous disin- 
terestedness, and he will coéperate in any 
means which promise to develop public 
opinion on temperance questions. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Boston Female Asylum, the secretary, 
Mrs. A. H. Nichols, reported sixty-one 
girls now in this beneficent institution. 
For forty-six years, Rev. E. E. Hale has 
attended the annual meetings and assisted 
in the exercises. 

The Boston Press Club, on Thursday of 
last week, hospitably opened the doors of 
its new abode, 14 Bosworth Street, to its 
sisters of the notebook and pencil. Open 
fires gave a cheery welcome, and the 
officers of the Club did the honors with 
cordial courtesy. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar paid a breezy 
visit to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office this 
week. She has in preparation two books, 
one on temperance and one on suffrage. 
Every spring Mr. and Mrs. Gougar take 
a sea voyage for the benefit of Mr. Gou- 
gar’s health. Next year they expect to 
spend March and April in visiting the 
Sandwich Islands. Mrs. Gougar is as full 
of energy as usual, and is bubbling over 
with plans for suffrage work. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing gave a series of 
lessons in making bread, muffins, gems, 
griddle cakes, etc., of corn meal, in the 
Iowa State Building of the World’s Fair 
during October, which attracted large 
audiences, and aroused such an interest 
in the preparation of corn as human food 
in a plain practical manner, that in recog- 
tion of her services the lowa Columbian 
Commission, by a unanimous vote, pre- 
sented her a valuable gold medal engraved 
with an appropriate inscription. 

At Fall River, Mass., 1,200 women have 
registered to vote for school committee 
this year, and 200 more were waiting in 
line when the registration books closed. 
The mayor has said openly that he does 
not approve of the restrictive features of 
the present liquor law, and that he will not 
enforce them. The better class of citizens 
want to replace him with a mayor who 
will obey the law; and the strong interest 
in the mayoralty election has helped to 
call out a large vote for school committee. 

Passengers over the Rumford Falls and 
Buckfield road always notice upon the 
platform at East Peru a plump and pretty 
girl who wears the regalia of the station 
agent. She wears a cap with gold lace 
and a brass shield, and on the shield is 
“Station Agent.” This is Miss Lillie 
Howard, and she has had charge of the 
station at East Peru for sometime. She 
is attentive to her duties. The trainmen 
always have a smile and a pleasant word 
for her, and many a drummer vainly at- 
tempts to appropriate a share of her 
smile as the train whisks past. ’Tis need- 
less to comment on the neatness of East 
Peru’s station.— Lewiston ( Me.) Journal. 

“The Woman’s Auxiliary,” a society of 
Episcopalian women for the promotion of 
missions, held the sixteenth anniversary 
of its Massachusetts branch, at Trinity 
Church, Boston, Nov. 21. Bishop Law- 
rence welcomed the delegates and intro- 
duced the speakers. Rev. Henry Forres- 
ter, of Mexico, said that to the women is 
due the credit of starting great mission- 
ary movements. He spoke especially of 
the Dean Gray Manual School. The 
Mary Josephine Orphanage, Alaska, has 
three missions. Bishop Fergusson, of 
Cape Palmas, a native African, described 
the work of the church in Africa, and 
thanked the society for help given him. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the 
poet, wants to be postmistress of Auburn- 
dale, the suburb of Boston where she 
lives. She says: “It is no eccentricity 
nor ambition (?) nor restlessness that 
makes me willing to accept (should it be 
given me) an office flung at my door. 
I must arise and hew my way.” And 
then, in that quaint style which always 
marks her letters, she adds: ‘Like all 
rational folk, I had much rather loaf. 
Postmistressing, luckily, is a thing I can 
do; that is, until the fatal day when the 
public shall command me to hand through 
the grating sixteen five-cent stamps, 
eighty-seven fours, twenty twos and nine 
ones, and make change for them out of a 
ten-dollar bill. When that hour strikes, 
pray for me.” 
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| “Is Legislation needed for Women?” is 
the title of a very able and earnest paper 
read before the Woman’s Parliament of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, Oct. 
11, 1893. [ts author is Mrs. Mary Lynde 
Craig, editor of the woman’s department 
of The Citrograph, of Redlands, Cal. Mrs. 
Craig suggests that it would be better if 
California women would read less of 
Greek and Roman history and more of 
the California codes. She calls for legis- 
lation by which women will be admitted 
to the ballot-box as they are now admitted 
to the prison and the tax list. To show 
that they need to vote, Mrs. Craig points 
out that under the California code, 1, A 
married woman in order to become a sole 
trader, that she may feed and clothe and 
educate her children, must first prove as 
much against her husband as she would 
have to prove to secure a divorce from 
him, and must also tell why she does not 
ask for a divorce. 2, All property ac- 
quired by a woman after marriage, other 
than by gift, devise or descent, becomes 
community property, over which the hus- 
band has the sole management and con- 
trol. 3, That mothers have no share in 
the ownership and control of their chil- 
dren. 








Miss M. F. Fisk has recovered from her 
long illness, and is at business every day 
at her popular store, 44 Temple Place. 











‘AMUSEMENTS. 








Pp A R THEATRE. 
F. B. Piper, bus. Manager. 
Evenings at 8, Saturday Matinee at 2. 


68th-74th PERFORMANCES, 1ith Week. 


, PRODUCTION OF 

THE FANTASTIC 

———-COMIC OPERA. 

Libretto by C. A. VENUS 


Byrne and Louis 
Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 
75th Performance, Nov. 27. Souvenirs. 
HOLLIS qritn 
THEATRE 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 











Monday, Dec. 4. 


William Cillette 


In the phenomenally successful comedy, 


The 


Private Secretary. 
COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


SECOND MONTH. 
Continued Success of Belasco & Fyles’ Triumph, 


THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME. 


Under the direction of 
CHARLES FROHMAN. 


Evenings at 8. ular Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2. 


Tuesday, Dec. 19th, 50th Per‘ormance. Handsomest 
souvenirs ever given out in Boston. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be Th. DET Re. ccc cccccsevcccovcccsessccccs Manager. 





Props. and Managers. 








Week Beginning Monday, Dec. 4. 


The Struggle for Life 


will be presented by a strong company, with lifelike 
scenic accessories. 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees at 2 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Manager 


Gapt. Herne, U.S. A, 


GLOVES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


There is nothing more accept- 
able, and a very satisfactory stock 
is shown at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


FACIAL MASSAGE, Swedish Method 


No injurious cosmetics. Muscle and tissue tone 
restored, giving clearness to the complexion. At 
residences only. Address MISS FERNALD, 

171 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
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CONTENT. 


All lands ave fair to him who knows content, 
All skies are sunny and all fields are green; 
In dreamy mists with softest azure blent 
Lie distant cloudiands tipped with silver sheen. 


The wayside violet sheds her fragrance sweet, 
For him the wild-rose blushes all are spent; 
Life’s fullest gifts are poured about the feet 


Of him within whose heart is found content. 
—~Ge—__— 


GOOD WILL BE IN THY HEART. 





BY EDITH THOMAS. 


Good will be in thy heait 
To all who thee surround! 
Bear balm to others’ hurt, 
And this shall close thy wound; 
So thou on earth and 1 
In heaven be closer bound. 
For all my life is love, 
And love thy life should be; 
Oh, ‘et love's shadow, grief, 
Divide not thee and me! 
Look where the dawn rose blooms, 
And there my signal see! 


—~oe—__—_— 
LIBERTY. 


From the Armenian of Michael Nalbandian. 





(Michael Nalbaudian, a distinguished Armenian 
triot, journalist and poet, was thrown into prison 
y the Kussiau Goverumeut ior bis political opinions, 
and died there of tung disease coutracted in the 
prison. After bis death, this poem was found written 
on the wall of his ceil, It is forbidden in Russia tu 
#8 & picture of Nalbandian, but portraits of him, 
with these verses printed around the margin, are cir- 
culated privately. The twenty pfth auniversary of 
his death wiil be celebrateu in Kursia phis year.) 
When God, who is forever free, 
Breathed life into my earthly frame— 
From that first day, by His free will 
When [ a living soul became— 
A babe upon my mother’s breast, 
Ere power of speech was given to me, 
Even then I stretched my feeble arms 


Forth to embrace thee, Liberty! 


Wrapped around with many swaddling bands, 
All night | did not cease to weep, 

And in the cradle, restless still, 
My cries disturbed my mother’s sleep. 

“O mother!’’ in my heart I prayed, 

‘‘Unbind my arms and leave me free!” 

And even from that hour L vowed 
Yo love thee ever, Liverty! 


When first my faltering tongue was freed, 
And when my parents’ hearts were stirred 
With thrilling joy, tu hear their son 
Pronounce his first clear-spoken word,— 
‘‘Papa, Mamma,”’ as children use, 
Were not the names first said by me; 
The first word on my childish lips 
Was thy great name, O Liberty! 


‘Liberty !’’ answered from on high 
The svvereign voice of Destiny: 
“Wilt thou enroll thyself henceforth 
A soldier of fair Liberty ? 
The path is thorny all the way, 
And many trials wait for thee; 
Too strait and narrow is this world 
For him who loveth Liberty.” 


«Freedom!’’ I answered, ‘ton my head 

Let fire descend and thunders burst; 

Let foes against my life conspire; 
Let all who hate thee do their worst :— 

I will be true to thee till death; 
Yea, even upon the gallows-tree, 

The last breath of a death of shame, 
Shall shout thy name, O Liberty!’ 

—Boston Transcript. 


~~ 
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TWO BLUE BUNDLES. 


Two days before Thankegiving, Mrs. 
Brown stepped on board the train with a 
tiny blue bundle in her arms, holding it 
with a careful tenderness wh ch showed 
what an exceedingly precious little bundle 
it was. It was so mufiled up in its long 
blue cloak that not a particle of it was 
visible, but all who saw it knew that it 
was a baby, the baby of all the world to 
the fond maternal heart to which it was 
held so closely. 

The car was rather crowded, but near 
the further end sut a la’y who, together 
with her baby and various boxes and 
parceis, occupied two seats, the said seats 
being turned so that they faced each 
other. 

On perceiving Mrs. Brown looking 
around with an air of perplexity, and on 
taking especial note of the avimated 
bundle that was the exact counterpart of 
ber own, this lady, whose name was also 
Brown, moved the parcels on the opposite 
seat, 80 as to make room for her, a cour- 
tesy that Mrs. Brown No. 1 smilingly ac- 
knowledged as she seated herself. 

The two babies were evidently about 
the same age, and were attired in cloaks 
of the same color and texture. 

For the purpose of challenging each 
other's admiration and taking mental 
notes, the two mothers carefully un- 
covered the heads of their respective 
treasures. The little creatures laughed 
and cooed at each other in their baby 
fashion, while each mother looking smil- 
ingly at her own, and then at her 
neighbor. 

With this bond of sympathy, the two 
began to converse, naturally entering 
upon the apparently inexhaustible field of 
their maternal cares and duties. 

Mrs. Brown No. 1 volunteered the in- 
formation that she was going on a visit to 
ber **folks,” who had never seen ‘‘baby,” 
and enlarged enthusiastically on the pleas- 








ure “grandpa,” “grandma,” ‘ aunties” 
and *‘Uncle Bob” would experience on be- 
holding the sweet little cherub. 

In return, Mrs. Brown No. 2 revealed 
the fact that she was just returning from 
a visit to her ‘folks,’ and that she ex- 
pected her husband to meet her a few 
stations beyond. She dilated upon his 
paternal raptures at again seeing ‘‘baby,” 
from whom he had been separated nearly 
three weeks, and grew eloquent on the 
subject of the marvellous changes and im- 
provements that had taken place during 
that time in that most remarkable child. 


In the meantime the babies fell asleep, 
and, by the two ladies sitting together, a 
couch for both was improvised on the 
opposite seat. 

Both time and cars sped swiftly, and 
Mrs. Brown No. 1 was in the midst of an 
interesting recital of the time that baby 
nearly died with the croup, when the con- 
ductor shouted :— 

“Sterling Centre!” 

With an ejaculation of surprise, she 
sprang to her feet, and, taking up one of 
the blue bundles, hurried out. 

She found Bob on the platform waiting 
for her. 

As he helped her into the cutter, he 
oflered to take ‘“‘baby,” but the air was 
keen and frosty, and Mrs. Brown pre- 
ferred to keep it under her warm cloak. 

When they reached the house, however, 
she surrendered the blue bundle to the 
happy and laughing group that gathered 
eagerly around her. 

Chilled by her long ride, Mrs. Brown 
was glad to draw near the blazing fire, 
upon which Bob had heaped fresh fuel. 
Then there was the nice hot supper, for 
which her long fast had given her a keen 
appetite, and which was prolonged by the 
numberless questions to be asked and 
answered. 

In the meantime, **baby” had been car- 
ried to ‘‘grandma’s room’’—baby’s great- 
granima—to be duly admired and com- 
mented on. 

It now made its appearance in the arms 
of the old lady, surrounded by a bevy of 
admiring aunts. 

‘La, child! I thought you wrote ’twas 
a boy?” 

‘And so it is, grandma,” said Mrs. 
Brown,from whom ‘‘baby” was hidden by 
the faces that surrounded it. 

‘Phebe Jane! What air you talkin’ 
about ?” exclaimed the indignant old lady. 
“Do you think that I've raised fourteen 
of ’em, and never lost one, and don’t 
know a boy from agir] baby ?”’ 

Here the astonished mother caught a 
glimpse of the little creature, who was 
staring wonderingly around. With a 
sudden scream she sprang to her feet. 

‘Mercy on me! I took the wrong 
baby!” 

It was some time before Mrs. Brown’s 
excitement and agitation would allow her 
to give a coherent explanation. When 
she did, Bob was despatched at once to 
the depot. 

The train was gone, of course; neither 
was any expected from either way until 
morning. So all he could do was to tele- 
graph to the different stations beyond 
and to *‘baby’s” father. 

As might be expected, the poor mother 
was nearly frantic, and would have been 
quite so had it not been for the consoling 
idea earnestly dwelt upon by her sympa- 
thizing friends, that the other mother 
must have found out the mistake before 
this, and was probably as anxious to get 
her baby back as she was to get hers. 

The early morning train brought Mr. 
Brown, if less agitated, quite as much dis- 
tressed at heart as his wife. 

After a hasty consultation, the two de- 
termined to take the baby and start out 
in the same direction taken by the strange 
lady, hoping to find some clew to her 
name and whereabouts. 

When they reached the station, the 
train wanted some minutes of being due. 
Mrs. Brown went into the ‘*ladies’ room,” 
but her husband remained outside, walk- 
ing restlessly up and down the platform. 
At the farther end, a man was standing 
talking to a lady in a carriage, whose 
dress only was visible. As he regarded 
him more attentively, he sprang forward. 

‘*Why, Cousin John, is this really you?” 

The sober face of the man addressed 
brightened into a smile as he turned 
round. 

‘How do you do, Cousin Will?” he 
replied, with a hearty shake of the hand. 
‘I didn’t know you lived at Sterling.” 

‘*‘I don’t. My wife’s people live here, 
and she’s here ona visit. I thought you 
lived in Boston ?” 

“So I do,” replied Mr. John Brown, his 
countenance sobering as he recollected 
the errand that brought him here. ‘But 
the oddest, most unfortunate thing has 
happened. We've lost our baby! My 
wife lost it on the train yesterday—” 

Here the lady in the carriage, who had 
a blue bundle in her arms, thrust her head 
forward. 

Just then Mrs. Brown made her appear- 





ance on the platform, she also having a 
blue bandle. 

There was a simultaneous recognition. 
The two mothers rushed toward each 
other, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
blue bundles changed hands. 

This was followed by an outburst of 
joy, ejaculations, and endearments from 
both parties, and was finally broken in 
upon by the two cousins, who, joining in 
a laugh of mingled relief and merriment 
at the turn affairs had taken, now stepped 
forward to introduce their respective 
wives. 

The result was that Mr. and Mrs, 
John Brown went home with their newly- 
discovered cousins, and spent the day, 
which was none the less happy because 
of the fright and trouble with which it so 
curiously began. 

All parties appeared to be well satisfied, 
with the exception of Bob, who, turning 
up his nose, inquired what all this fuss 
was about?—as if one baby wasn’t as 
good as another—adding that, for his part, 
he could never see any difference in them. 

Upon which the indignant mothers 
joined in the mutual declaration that, if 
Bob were once married, and was so fortu- 
nate as to own a real live baby (which 
he didn’t deserve by any manner of 
means), he would be able to see the dif- 
ference. 

An opinion to which most readers will 
give bearty concurrence. 


———_____~@o— 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR SOUTHERN 
GIRLS. 





The bill founding the Mississippi 
Industrial College for White Girls was 
passed by the State Legislature in March, 
1884, and $20,000 a year was set apart 
for its support. It was establi hed in a 
handsome building in Columbus, Miss., 
and success has crowned the efforts of the 
Board of Managers from the beginning. 
The curriculum embraces a_ business 
course of three years, a normal course of 
three years, a collegiate course of four 
years, and the industrial department. 
Each student is required to take at least 
one industrial study. 

In the department of industrial train- 
ing instruction is given in book-keeping, 
industrial and decorative art (designing, 
modelling, drawing, wood-carving), oil- 
painting, cutting and dressmaking, tele- 
graphy, phonography, type-writing, etc. 
During the past year, over 300 students 
were in attendance. 

The tuition is free, save in the music 
department. Board is $10a month. The 
pupils are required to keep their rooms 
in order, and to attend to the dining- 
room work. Students who wish to earn 
money for current expenses are encour- 
aged to do general housework, cooking, 
and light work in the laundry, for which 
they are paid from six to ten cents an 
hour. The faculty is composed entirely of 
women, save the president, Dr. Robert 
Frazer, and the book-keeper, Mr. John A. 
Neilson. 

The act of the Legislature which 
founded the Georgia Normal and Indus- 
trial College became a law in 1889. On 
Nov. 27, 1890, the corner-stone of the 
college was laid in Milledgeville, on am- 
ple grounds given by the State. The 
college building is large and commodious. 

The course of study is divided into the 
normal, industrial, collegiate and domes- 
tic. Each student is expected to take up 
at least one industrial study. The indus- 
tria] course gives instruction in stenog- 
raphy and type-writing, book-keeping, 
dress-making, free hand and industrial 
drawing, and cooking. Tuition is free; 
board $100 for the session. The attend- 
ance last year numbered 370, which 
crowded the buildings, and a number of 
applicants were turned away for lack of 
accommodations. The buildings now 
owned by the college, exclusive of the 
land, are valued at $100,000. The State 
of Georgia makes an annual appropria- 
tion of $23.900, and the Peabody Fund 
gives $1.800. 

Mrs. Leon Jastremski, wife of the 
editor of the Louisiana Review, has been 
urging, through the columns of that 
paper, the establishment of a similar 
school in Louisiana. The graduates of the 
high schools of New Orleans may enter 
the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Col- 
lege and receive a classical education, but 
the girls who desire to acquire a thorough 
industrial training find no publie college 
in the State open to them. 

The State Normal College, at Natch- 
itoches, has attained great prosperity 
and excellence under Prof. T. D. Boyd, 
and is yearly sending forth accomplished 
teachers, well versed in all the latest 
methods. Mrs. Jastremski says: 


Right here in this fine institution is the 
nucleus of a future Industrial College. 
Situated on an elevated plateau, on one of 
the prettiest sites in the State. in a 
healthy section of country, accessible by 
railway and river, it possesses an ideal 
situation for a college. The attendarce 
has already outgrown the accommoda- 
tions, and the building of new dormitories 





has become an imperative necessity. Why 
cannot they be made sufficiently ample to 
house industrial students also, and a joint 
Normal and Industrial College be found- 
ed? At a moderate cost, professors teach- 
ing the various industrial branches could 
be added, and the girls of Louisiana be 
given the opportunity to educate them- 
selves in the industrial arts. Students 
of the normal department could also 
study those industrial branches necessary 
to fit them for teachers in our public 
schools, when manual training shall be 
added to the present course of study. 


It is to be hoped that this excellent 


suggestion will be seconded and adopted. 
F. M. A. 





— 
IMPORTANT TO PENNSYLVANIA TEACH- 
ERS, 


An important decision was lately ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, affirming the eligibility of women 
to supervising principalship in Philadel- 
phia. The decision says: 


No woman should be excluded from 
any position she is competent to fill be- 
cause of her sex, and, if we may judge 
from the figures before us, showing the 
great majority of the teachers in Philadel- 
phia to be women, we should conclude 
that the board of education were of the 
same opinion. No woman qualified for 
supervising principal should be refused 
appointment because of sex alone. In 
balancing the arguments for and against 
an appointment to a particular school, 
the board of education may—and they 
could not intelligently dispose of the 
question if they did not—consider the sex 
and age of the pupils; the kind of treat- 
ment necessary to the enforcement of 
proper discipline; the measure of physi- 
cal strength; the facility and experience 
in the management of pupils on the part 
of each of the applicants; and, in so far 
as the sex of the applicant might seem 
likely to help, or to be in the way of suc- 
cess, in the maintenance of the discipline 
necessary for the good of the school, it 
may be considered with the other qualifi- 
cations, and help to determine the choice. 
Standing by itself, it is neither a cortrol- 
ling qualification nor di-qualitication. 
It is a circumstance that may be helpful 
with some pupils, or in schools of a par- 
ticular grade, and not helpful with other 
pupils, orin other schools. The question 
of eligibility is one thing; the selection 
among a class of eligibles is quite another. 
Sex ought not to affect the first. It may 
help, under some circumstances, to deter- 
mine the last. The clause in the State 
constitution removes any barrier in the 
way of the selection of a woman which 
her sex might otherwise have presented, 
so that she may apply for any office of 
control or management under the school 
laws, and be legally competent to hold it 
if appointed to it. 


The last sentence quoted from the deci- 
sion may be far-reaching in its effects. It 
would be well for our suffrage friends in 
Pennsylvania to consider the number of 
offices of ‘‘control or management under 
the school laws,” which the decision says 


women are legally competent to hold. 
F. M.A. 


~er — 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS, 


The Belgium commissioner at the 
World’s Fair asked Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper 
to send the work of the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association, which was on 
exhibition at Chicago, directly to Ant- 
werp for the World’s Fair to be held in 
that city in 1894. 

The history of Louisiana, which Miss 
King, of New Orleans, assisted in com- 
piling, has been approved by the State 
Board of Education, and placed upon the 
list of text books to be used in the public 
schools. Arrangements have already 
been made for its introduction into the 
curriculum of the New Orleans schools. 


By the suspension of a rule which 
states that women are ineligible for the 
position, Miss Anna J. Ewing is eleventh 
grade teacher in the James Martin Boys’ 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. The rule 
was in direct conflict with the State Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, one clause of 
which expressly says that women shall 
be eligible to all educational positions. 


The recent dedication of the Philadel- 
phia Normal Schools for Girls marked an 
era in the educational advance of women 
in that city, commemorating as it did the 
foundation of a separate training school 
for teachers, and of a high school for 


girls, with an optional college prepara- 


tory course. One of the speakers on this 
occasion was Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
Dean of Byrn Mawr College. She sum- 
med up the educational advantages open 
to the girls of Philadelphia as follows: 


The girls of Philade)phia possess now, 
in the primary and grammar schools, 
crowned by the High School and the Nor- 
mal School, an unbroken system of public 
education; in the Drexel Institute an un- 
equalled opportunity for technical educa- 
tion; in Swarthmore an excellent co-ed- 
ucational school and college, and in Bryn 
Mawr a college for women second to 
none, I think, in standard and equipment. 
The girls and women of Philadeiphia can 
thus, in regular and orderly fashion, take 
their place in that great band of the 
womeu of our country who, with faces 
set toward the morning, are all moving in 
one way, the way of greater knowledge, 
greater wisdom and greater usefulness. 


A large number of young women are 
becoming interested in the comparatively 





new field of work opened by the demand 
for trained assistants in libraries, and 
many would enter the training classes if 
the demand were greater than itis. The 
Library School at Albany, N. Y., was 
the pioneer in this branch of education. 
Its first class was formed in 1887. The 
school has since been transferred to the 
State Library in Albany, and continues to 
increase its work. The success of this 
school led to the formation of training 
classes in library science at the Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, the Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia, and the Armour Institute 
in Chicago, all of which are directed by 
graduates of the Library School. In the 
class at Drexel Institute, sixteen young 
women are enrolled. There is also a 
training class connected with the public 
library of Los Angeles, Cal. The Albany 
Library School stands to these classes in 
the relation of a college to a high school. 
The standard of admission is higher, and 
the course longer and more severe. 


The New England Journal of Education 
is authority for the following statement : 

There are but 185 male teachers in Bos- 
ton’s public schools to the 1.372 women 
pedagogues. The average salary of the 
men per month is $246 06; that of the 
women, $70.69. 

Yet, in the face of this discrimination 
against women teachers in salaries, there 
are people in Boston who complacently 
aver that all the rights for women for 
which Lucy Stone jealously labored have 
been granted save the right to vote. 


The Southern Athletic Club, with its 
first class under Miss Vaudry, made the 
first move in favor of athletics for women 
in New Orleans some years ago. Few 
women were interested at first, but the 
movement grew, and a few weeks ago 
Miss Clara G. Baer opened her third year 
of work in the new and fully equipped 
gymnasium building of the Sophie New- 
comb College. F. M. A. 


2 
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THE KEELEY LEAGUES. 


At the first meeting of the National 
Woman's Auxiliary Keeley Leagues at 
Chicago a few weeks ago, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lyle Saxon, of New Orleans, was elected 
president. Since Mrs. Saxon gave her 
strong address on Social Purity before 
the International Council of Women in 
1888, she has done but little public work 
until she joined the Keeley Help Club 
within the past year. For the greater 
portion of the past five years, she has 
been a resident of Washington Territory, 
where she “proved up” a government 
claim, aided in founding the Publie Li- 
brary at Whatcom, and was a member of 
the Century Club of Seattle. The 
Woman’s National Auxiliary Keeley 
League already has tifty-one societies in 
the diflerent States. Their work with 
reference to the Keeley Cure for inebriety 
is reported in the ‘Woman's Work” de- 
partment, edited by Mrs. M. Kate Reed, in 
the Banner of Gold, Chicago. Keeley 
Day at the World’s Fair was closed with a 
meeting in the Assembly Hall of the 
Woman’s Building. Mrs. Helen M. Bar- 
ker, Lady Manager from South Dakota, 
presided. Mrs. M. Kate Reed, of Chi- 
cago, spoke on ‘‘Work of the Keeley 
Rescue Department,’ and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lyle Saxon gave an address on **Womep 
in Keeley Rescue Work,” telling of the 
great amount of good the women are 
doing in connection with the Keeley 
Leagues. 


--—---—~« 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 








A full set of woman suffrage tracts, 
thirty-six different kinds, sent postpaid 
for 10 cents. Address WOMAN's JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 











Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~? and insufficiet blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in ths lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
” Sists of white tissues, and 
Hood s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
ril la is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It ts 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s, 
“ When my bey was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Ilood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
sny sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends." Mgrs. 
3%. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, VU. 


3 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. #1, six for $5. Prepared only 
byC Ll. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell. Masa, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

The third morning session opened at 
Historical Hall. 

Reports of county clubs were presented 
by the presidents or their substitutes. 
There were present 41 delegates. Of 
these, eleven were ex-oficio or county 
presidents. From Chautauqua there were 
eleven delegates, Cayuga three, Erie two, 
Monroe three, Kings four, New York 
three, Washington four. Reports from 
other counties were given: Otsego, Mar- 
tha E. R. Dyer; Rensselaer, May E. 
Welsh; Tioga, Louise C. Holmes; Wash- 
ington, Chloe A. Sissons; Wyoming, 
Charlotte Cleveland ; Yates, Olive Ingalls; 
Franklin, Mary Paddock ; Genesee, Sylvia 
Green; Herkimer, H. Jennie Croft ; Kings, 
Cornelia K. Hood; Madison, Helen J. 
Comstock ; Monroe, Julia H. Harris; New 
York, Lillie Devereux Blake; Niagara, 
Carrie 8S. Leech, Onondaga, Mary L. 
Jenny ; Orleans, Elnora K. Spencer. ‘These 
reports showed increased activity in the 
suflrage movement throughout the State. 
They showed that the law allowing 
women to vote in school elections and 
making them eligible for school commis- 
sioners had given the subject a ‘*boom” in 
the rural sections. Some of the delegates 
told graphic stories of campaigning for 
women candidates, and of brave eftorts to 
register and secure votes. Others re- 
ported a marked increase in woman suf- 
frage clubs. 

Among the resolutions presented by the 
committee was one expressive of the loss 
all workers in the cause of suffrage had 
sustained in the death of their friend and 
co-worker, Lucy Stone, with fitting terms 
of condolence to be submitted to the 
family of the deceased. 

Miss Anthony submitted an outline of 
resolutions to be presented to the consti- 
tutional convention which will meet at 
Albany next May. 

An interesting object lesson was pre- 
sented by Miss Catharine Helen Spence, 
an Australian political economist, who 
gave a practical illustration of the Aus- 
tralian method of proportional or minority 
voting. She was introduced as ‘Mrs.’ 
Spence, but disclaimed the title, saying: 

I am an old maid. The two orphan 
families | have brought up don’t need me 
any more, and the 8,000 children in insti- 
tutions for whom | am responsible have 
given me a vacation to come here and lec- 
ture for a few months. I have been school 
commissioner at home for fifteen years. 
There is no prejudice in Australia against 
women’s voting in municipal matters. [ 
am not interested in woman suffrage so 
much as in seeing that those who have 
the suffrage make a good use of it. In 
this country an election is a duel between 
two great parties, and all the votes not 
cast for the winning candidate are wasted. 
I want to show you how we vote for many 
candidates for the same oflice, and give 
the minority some voice. 

Slips were then passed among the dele- 
gates, containing the names of eleven can- 
dates supposed to be running for Congress 
ina State entitled to six representatives. 
The names were Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Howe, Messrs. Cleveland, Hill, Harrison, 
and McKinley, Frances E. Willard, J. 
Ellen Foster, Henry George, Gen. J. B. 
Weaver, and Edward Bellamy. These 
candidates were supposed to represent wo- 
man suftragists, Democrats, Republicans, 
Prohibitionists, Populists and Socialists. 
All were instructed to mark their candi- 
dates from one up to six. No one voted 
for more than six candidates. Ninety 
ballots were collected. These votes were 
divided by six, the number of representa- 
tives, giving fifteen as the number re- 
quired to elect. The method of counting 
was original with Miss Spence. Eleven 
persons were ranged in a row to represent 
the eleven candidates. Then she distribut- 
ed the ballots representing first choice to 
these representives. Most of the dele- 
gates voted for Miss Anthony or Mrs. 
Howe as first choice, and their represen- 
tatives soon held fifteen votes and were 
declared elected. As soon as the leading 
candidates were elected, other ballots hav- 
ing their names marked No. 1 were 
counted for the candidates marked No. 2 
or 3. In this way the election of Miss 
Willard was soon announced. The other 
candidates were minority candidates, and 
the final vote was announced as McKinley 
14, Cleveland 13, and Harrison 11. 

Some discussion ensued as to the com- 
plications arising when there were a 
larger number of officials to vote for, to 
which Miss Spence replied that ‘‘Amer- 
icans elected too many officials, that only 
higher offices should be. elective, and 
minor officials should be appointed.” 

At the evening session several hundred 
were present. Dr. C. Elwood Nash, of 
the Church of Our Father, made the open- 
ing prayer. Mrs. Martha Almy, vice- 
president, introduced Miss Anthony, who 
spoke for nearly an hour, holding the at- 
tention of every one by the earnestness of 
her words and manner. One of the women 
reporters remarked, ‘‘Whether every one 
who has attended the meetings during the 

hree days has become converted to suf 
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frage 1 do not know; but everybody has 
become converted to Susan B. Anthony.” 
Miss Anthony’s speech was a word pic- 
ture of an earnest life spent in the agita- 
tion of a question of supreme importance 
to every woman in this broad land, 
whether she realizes itor not. As I looked 
at this brave pioneer for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, there came to my mind 
the words of Lowell: 

My God! when I read o’er the bitter lives 

Of those whose eager hearts were quite too great 
To beat beneath the cramped mode of the day, 
And see them mocked at by the world they love, 
Haggling with prejudice for pennyworths 

Of that reform which their hard toil will make 
The common birthright of the age to come,— 
When I see this—spite of my faith in God, 

I marvel how their hearts bear up so long; 

Nor could they, but for this same prophecy, 
This inward feeling of the glorious end. 


Miss Anthony said: 


For forty-five years the workers in the 
suffrage cause have been going up and 
down working, and even shouting as they 
have been accused of doing, in season and 
out of season, as some have thought, ask- 
ing for the application of the fundamental 
principle of our government. Forty-five 
years, half a decade longer than the chil- 
dren of Israel wandered in the wilder- 
ness. She began to think that she had 
come about as near as the Bible people 
did to seeing Canaan. Years ago, when 
she had been announced to speak on this 
subject, the ministers would preach the 
Sunday before from St. Paul’s words: 
‘Let your women keep silence in tho 
churches,’ and there would usually be a 
special prayer-meeting in preparation for 
the event. The young people of to-day 
are apt to say that if the women forty 
years ago had dressed and acted differ- 
ently, the cause would be farther ad- 
vanced than it is to-day. It is not the 
women who are changed to-day, but the 
attitude of the world. Was Mrs. Stanton 
any less lovely, any less brilliant and in- 
telligent and attractive forty years ago 
than now? Was Lucretia Mott any less 
lovely at forty than when she died? Peo- 
ple say I remind them of their aunt who 
died at the age of ninety. or of their 
grandmother,and I knowifI remind them 
of their grandmother I cannot seem alto- 
gether homely. It is so with this princi- 
ple. It does not look ugly to you, because 
you have grown to love it. Twenty 
years ago we had nineteen votes in the 
constitutional convention, but unless I 
greatly mistake we shall have more than 
nineteen votes next May for the enfran- 
chisement of women. Back in the fifties, 
a young man from the northern part of 
the State said, ‘‘Who has come up here 
to the Legislature of New York asking us 
to enact a Maine Law? Nobody but 
women and children.”” That opened my 
eyes. Then and there I took my vow that 
from that year on, up to my death, if need 
be, I would work till a woman’s name on 
a piece of paper was as good as a man’s. 
In 1861 we got a law passed giving a 
woman aright to her wages, equal guar- 
dianship of her children, and, if she were 
a widow, the right to all property joint 
and separate, and the absolute control of 
her children. That law was secured 
after the women had tramped for months 
through mud, snow and rain, and had gone 
to the Legislature time after time pray- 
ing and appealing and demanding. Then 
came the war. We stopped to work 
against slavery in another form—the 
slavery of the negro—and while we were 
doing that, a little handful of lawyers 
got together at Albany and annulled the 
law for which we had worked with our 
very lives. For years we have been ask- 
ing Congress to submit to the States an 
amendment enfranchising women. If we 
had been bricklayers, or rumsellers, or 
farmers from the West, they would have 
listened tous. Mrs. Beveridge, of Illinois, 
and several other women decided, some 
time ago, that the State needed an indus- 
trial school for girls. They accordingly 
went to Springfield and begged for an 
appropriation. They did not get a cent. 
Awhile afterward a handful of men 
wanted a State industrial school for boys. 
They went to Springfield, stayed three 
days, and came away with an appropria- 
tion of $300,000. Now we are tired of it, 
friends! I am tired of having every 
stripling of twenty-one, half drunk or 
half nothing, think that he is superior to 
me and knows more than any woman liv- 
ing. I am tired of being out in the cold. 

The constitutional door is to be open 
next year. We propose to pry it open 
wide enough to get in. Think of the men 
of New York calling a convention to alter 
the constitution, without having a single 
woman init! But we are going to geta 
million signatures to our petition—more 
than half the population of a voting age, 
and we will work to get a good woman 
suftrage plank in the platform of both 
the great parties. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake closed the 
convention with an admirable address. 
She confined herself to the coming con- 
stitutional convention, and gave a brief 
history of various conventions that have 
been held in the State. She spoke feel- 
ingly of the injustice done women by 
men in denying them representation. A 
few years ago Gov. Hill recommended 
that the women should have a representa- 
tion in the convention. In closing, Mrs. 
Blake made a strong plea for the Pilgrim 
Mothers, of,which society she is president. 

Mrs. Isaac H. Carey, of Brooklyn, had 
been appointed head collector for the cam- 
paign fund, and when she announced that 
over $500 had been given or pledged, the 
audience applauded heartily. Of the $500 
given, Gen. C. T. Christensen contributed 
$100. Other substantial sums were 
given by Judson Gaylord, Dr. Charles H. 
Shepard, of Brooklyn, and James Sargent, 
of Rochester. 





Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf then an- 
nounced the convention closed, until) 
next year, when it will probably convene 
at Buffalo. 

Mrs. Isaac Carey invited the officers, 
delegates, and friends to meet with the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Association at 
her house, on Thursday morning, at 
twelve o’clock, where a delightful lunch- 
eon was served and opportunity afforded 
for social intercourse, and the inter- 
change of views and comments on 
the general result of the convention. The 
opinion was unanimous that the conven- 
tion had been a grand success, and that 
in many respects this has been indeed a 
banner year for suffrage. 

The plan of work outlined for the com- 
ing year will tax the exergy and resources 
of every friend to the cause, and if the 
results are successful, the annual meeting 
next year wiil be one of great rejoicing. 

Mary E. CRAIGIE, 
Cor. Sec. Brooklyn W. S. A. 





THE ADVERTISING 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always within 
the bounds of reason because it is true; it 
always appeals to the sober, common 
sense of thinking people because it is true; 
and it is always fully substantiated by 
endorsements which,in the financial world, 
would be: accepted without a moment’s 
hesitation. 





Hoop PILts cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indi- 
gestion. 


MORPHINE, OPIUM, COCAINE 
AND LIQUOR HABITS 
CAN BE CURED 
WITHOUT 
PAIN. 


The Morphine, Opium and Cocaine hab- 
its have grown to an alarming extent, the 
which but few realize. At first given to 
alleviate pain and suffering, then assum- 
ing control, it gives the poor patient 
nothing but pain, suffering, sorrow and 
sadness, and the unfortunate awakes to 
the fact that he has taken to his bosom 
an unyielding tyrant who refuses to un- 
clasp his poisonous fangs, but day by day 
sinks them deeper into his victim, sap- 
ping his very life away, robbing him of 
his physical abilities, dethroning him of 
his reason, and finally crowding him into 
an untimely grave, leaving in the minds 
of his friends only a recollection of what 
he once was, and the tearful ‘*’Tis well 
that at last he is free from his suffering.” 
Is that too hideous a picture? Nay, the 
half of what the poor unfortunate suffers 
is not told therein. 

Joy to the world. Science at last con- 
quers and comes to the poor sufferer’s 
relief. The good and great Doctor Bel- 
linger, late of Germany, offers through 
the German Remedy Company, at 205, 206 
and 207 Pelham Building, corner of Tre- 
mont and Boylston Streets, Boston, to 
poor, suffering humanity, a remedy for 
the positive cure, without pain, of the 
morphine, opium, cocaine, liquor and to- 
bacco habits. NO CURE, NO PAY. 








1894, 
Harrcer’s Magazine. 








ILLUSTRATED. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 1894 will maintain the char- 
acter that has made it the favorite illustrated period- 


cal for the home. Among the results of enterprises 
undertaken by the publishers, there will appear dur- 
jng the year superbly illustrated papers on India by 
EDWIN LorpD WEEKS, on the Japanese Seasons by AL- 
FRED Parsons, on Germany by PovuLTNEY BIGELOw, 
Paris by RicharpD HARDING Davis, and on Mexico by 


FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

Among the other notable features of the year will be 
novels by GeorGe Du Maurier and CHarLes DUDLEY 
WARNER, the personal reminiscences of W. D. How- 


ELLS, and eight short stories of Western frontier life by 
OWEN WISsTER. Short stories will also be contributed 


by BrRaNnpDeER Matruews, RicHarp Harpine Davis, 
Mary E, WILKINS, RUTH McENeERY Stuart, Miss 
LAURENCE ALMA ,TADEMA, [GEORGE A. HIBBARD, QUES 
NAY DE BEAUREPAIRE, THOMAS NELSON PaGE, and others. 
Articles on topics of current interest will be contrib- 
uted by distinguised specialishts. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Ree PAT ecccscesedcccoccessasacesceced $4.00 
TEAR eee WEEE os ccccessccvcevenccessccccseonse 4.00 
TEA DAA iy 5.00 cc cccccccceccccsecesssescoees 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. ........ccce.ssccccees 2.00 


Postage Free to all ‘subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 





The Volumes of the MaGazine begin with the Num 
bers for June and December of each year. When no 
time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the 
Number current at the time of receipt of order. Bound 
Volumes of HARPER’S MAGAztnNe for three years back, 
in a neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, post paid- 
on receipt of $3.00 per volume. Cloth Cases, for bind, 
ing, 3) cents each—by mail, post paid. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of of loss 


Newspapers are not to’copy this advertisement with 
out the express order of Harrer & BROTHERS, 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








$5 to $15 220.227;,2" 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating A 





lars. E. DELNO « 
Os.. Columbus. ©. 





sent Free to any one 





Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith @ Putnam Nail while superitending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners au Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be 
us their add tage. 














horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Srom a lame horse wn 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS, 





UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 

New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’’ which really 
are also ‘‘cold-rolled”? and *‘clipped.”? 


liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


| THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. | 
of the shears near the point, they are cold-rolled and sheared. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


with a two-cent stamp to pay for pos’ 


He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


they show marks 








Please mention this paper. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MA S. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


For particu- 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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aoc” SHE SINGS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connec’ 


Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State Su 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual’Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-years 
raded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advan tudent 


FOR 








The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 








Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 





tages to 
who are admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospital Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 


pitals. 
DEAN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session egenes October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, ees diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is laredy eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
2 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free ay ee for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 











Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 











Ss to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 
PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKIN G. 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS: 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, smail house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer boarding-house, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Add Mrs. Susan 
T. Converse, 85 Sherman Place, Woburn, on 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, 

N. B. — Will pay any real estate ent who first 
introduc 8 a buyer, a commission of kL. | per cent. In 
case a sale is effected to the part, ‘ntroduced. 
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SOUTHERN PRESS TRIBUTES. 


The South has been generall y regarded | 


as less inclined than the North to look 
favorably upon ideas tending to equal 
rights for women. Yet a number of 
Southern papers, in their comments upon 
the death of Lucy Stone, speak warmly 
not only of her, but of the cause for 
which she stood. Under the heading, 
‘*Woman’s Sphere,” the Knoxville (Tenn. ) 
Daily Journal says: 


The recent death of Lucy Stone, whose 
life was devoted to a perpetual champion- 
ship of the rights of her sex, directs at- 
tention to the achievements of that good 
woman, and of those who have co-oper- 
ated with her. In her early life she was 
the subject of sneers and jeers, and of 
blind and bitter contumely, fer no other 
reason than that she believed and insisted 
that woman was compelled to submit to 
unreasonable and unjustifiable wrongs. 
For nearly half a century, her voice and 
pen were ably used in a righteous effort 
to arouse the American people to a sense 
of the wrongs heaped upon American 
women. 

And she lived long enough to see the 
abundant fruits of her labors. When she 
first began to talk and write, strange as 
it may appear now, it was regarded as a 
disgrace for a woman to speak in public. 
The holy Scriptures of eternal truth were 
quoted, as they are yet by some, to prove 
woman’s inferiority, and slavish subjec- 
tion to man. It was held then, as it is 
yet by some, that woman is to be seen, 
but not heard, that she might listen, but 
must not talk outside the precincts of her 
own home, that she must obey, but never 
command or even suggest. 

A great change has taken place, though 
the full measure of simple justice has not 
yet been reached. Still it is considered 
no crime to burden her with taxation 
without according representation. But 
she is heard and heeded as she has never 
been before. She may speak in public, 
and write books, and for the newspaper 
press. Her voice is heard in the church, 
and is beginning to be heard in the State. 
In a number of States she is accorded 
suffrage in a modified form, and in two of 
them it is nearly complete. She presides 
over public meetings, and expresses her 
views on moral, social and economic 
questions. Her rights have been recog- 
nized to some extent, and the enlarge- 
ment of her powers is being seriously 
considered. reat progress has been 
made along the line, and long before the 
close of her long life, Lucy Stone saw her 
work prospering, results multiplying, 
and growing in strength and importance. 
She lived long enough to enjoy the uni- 
versal respect and esteem of her country- 
women and countrymen as well. And 
though-she sleeps in her New England 
grave, her words live after her, and will 
continue to live, and continue to accom- 
plish results deemed impossible when she 
took the platform as champion of equal 
rights nearly fifty years ago. 

The New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser, 
after giving a sketch of Mrs. Stone’s life, 
says: 

She was a house-keeper and home- 
keeper of the good old-fashioned kind, 
and wrote with her baby upon her lap her 
protest against women being taxed with- 
out representation. She stood almost 
alone in her assertion of the equality of 
men and women. Jeers, contumely, in- 
sults, the ridicule of the press, the ana- 
themas of the pulpit, were the cross she 
bore on her upward march of fifty years, 
which led, not to crucifixion, but to 
transfiguration. One by one the devotees 
of society, religion, politics and science 
who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

Lucy Stone lived to see the cause for 
which she struggled practically conceded. 
Woman suffrage is no longer denied as a 
right. It is now merely a question of 
expediency. So much has the tide turned 
that since her death hundreds, we might 
say thousands, of testimonials have gone 
up from the hearts of those whose lives 
she filled with hope. pte pe all 
over the United States had g words to 
say of the one whom, in our youth, we 
heard of as almost a monster in human 
form. Since her death, sermons have been 
preached from the pulpit eulogizing her 
in every department of that life which 
falls to woman—as mother, friend and 
wife. She filled her place well. 

And yet Lucy Stone, the loving wife, 
the tender mother, the warm, true- 
hearted friend, was steeped to her soul’s 
depths in politics. She made stump 
speeches to all kinds of crowds; she 
argued with politicians of every color, 
class and quality. She bearded the voters 
at the polls and the solons in legislative 
halls. That women might own their own 
earnings, their own children and their 
own home, was an ideal to which she 
hurried with never flagging feet. Suffrage 
was but a means to that higher life for 
her own sex for which she lived and 
worked. 

The goal is not yet won, but Luc 
Stone still lives in the hearts she inspired. 
There can be no death for the tireless 
patience, the ceaseless energy, the grand 
aspirations, the unquenchable love that 
dominated that gentle, womanly form. 
We who knew her only through the halo 
of spirit, still feel the triumphant sense 
of her being, urging, seeking, callin 
from that greater beyond—“I am wit 
you still—come on—up—higher.” 


The Sumter (S. C.) Freeman says: 

She was a lovely exemplification of a 
perfect wife and mother, friend and 
citizen. 

The Southern Home Companion, of New 
Orleans, says: 

In the death of Lucy Stone, one of the 
bravest and gentlest of women, the 
women of America have met a serious 
loss, for she was stil] an able and active 
worker, notwithstanding she had reached 
a green age. 





Her appearance at the | 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening one. 
a t United States Government Food 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 

















light by thousands who had never seen 
her, A | the voice, the sweetest that ever 
fell from the lips of woman, was heard 
there by her devoted friends for the last 
time in public. A sense of gratitude fills 
our heart as we recall the fact that this 
triumph of woman came before she passed 
away. She was one of the earliest 
workers for the advancement of women, 
and won over the hearts of her bitterest 
opponents by the gentleness of her man- 
ner and sweetness of her voice. 


The Prohibition Advocate, Baltimore, 
Md., says: 


‘“Make the world better,’ were the 
last words spoken to her daughter by 
Lucy Stone. In no other way could she 
have said so expressively and impres- 
sively, and yet so briefly, ‘‘Carry forward 
the work I now resign.” It was her self- 
chosen life-work to make the world bet- 
ter. Who shall say that such a thor- 
oughly consecrated life was not a success- 
ful one? The issue of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, founded and edited by this 
noble woman for so many years, is a 
memorial number. Her benevolent eyes 
look at you as so recently they looked at 
her most intimate friends while still in 
the flesh. Seventy-five years of heroic 
devotion to an unpopular cause! She 
was wont to say that she was a woman 
before she was anything else, and there- 
fore her work for women was always 
first in her thought. How successful she 
was, let her husband answer. 


And the Advocate goes on to quote from 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL the list of the 
gains the movement has made during the 
last half Sentury. 

Artesia, published at Waco, Tex., says: 


The death of Mrs. Lucy Stone removes 
one of the remarkable women of the cen- 
tury, one who has probably done more 
than any other to gain for her sex the 
rights and equalities that the world is 
tardily granting woman as her just and 
proper portion. 


The Greenville (Miss.) Times says: 


This remarkable woman may be called 
the apostle (as the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
calls her the martyr) of the cause of 
female equality in America. Every mo- 
mentous innovation is received with more 
or less opposition, and the struggles of 
Lucy Stone in support of her cherished 
purpose made her earlier life a moral 
crucifixion. She provoked the bitter re- 
sentment of the South by her champion- 
ship of the cause of abolition—a cause so 
powerfully appealing toa womanly nature 
that the vehemence with which it was 
espoused by herself and others—notably 
Mrs. Stowe—can be at least understood, 
if not condoned, albeit their efforts, made 
in the ignorance of prejudice, were largely 
instrumental in precipitating the ruin and 
misery which overwhelmed the South and 
from which it still suffers. She lived, like 
Mrs. Stowe, to see the almost complete 
triumph of the causes she advocated ; but, 
happier than the author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” she passed away in the full pos- 
session of her mental faculties, and com- 

rehension of the scarce-hoped-for changes 
or which she strove and suffered. She 
was great. All men and all women are 
so who dare single-handed to attack 
what they conscientiously believe to be 
wrongs, and battle for their convictions 
against a world in arms. Few reformers 
have lived, like Lucy Stone, to see the 
triumph of their hopes. She was right, 
despite the storm of eee ge my and 
execration that pursued her at the first; 
and before the present generation shall 
have passed away, the truth and justice 
of her claims will have received the ver- 
dict of the world’s approval. Lucy Stone 
has not been a name beloved in the South, 
but time brings healing; and South and 
North can join hands at last in doing 
homage to a life of high, unswerving 
purpose. 
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AURORA LEIGH AS THE IDEAL WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

Superintendent James L. Hughes, of 
Toronto, recently delivered a lecture on 
‘Aurora Leigh, the Ideal Woman of the 
Ideal Women.” He regarded Aurora 
Leigh as an ideal woman, chiefly because 
she refused to marry Romney Leigh, 
who, though a wealthy, attractive, cul- 
tured, unselfish, chivalrous Christian gen- 
tleman, claimed presumptuously that a 
woman should sacrifice her individuality 
in marriage. Mr. Hughes strongly com- 
mended Aurora’s decision to “live her soul 
straight out,” in defiance of prejudices 
and conventionalities. He urged all wom- 
en to be true to the two vital elements of 
noble manhood and womanhood,—Love 
and Individuality,—and never allow them 
to conflict. In the course of his lecture 








1895. 





| he severely criticised many of the conven- 
tional ideas regarding marriage, and the 
arrogance of men in assuming the right 
to marry a woman on any conditions but 
those of perfect equality. He related, 
with considerable humor, his own experi- 
ence, when he received a salutary lesson 
from Mrs. Wolcott, treasurer of the 
“Association for the Advancement of 
Women.’’ He gave Mrs. Wolcott a card 
on which he had written his wife’s name 
as ‘‘Mrs. James L. Hughes.” She prompt- 
ly returned it to him with the plain state- 
ment: ‘There could not be such a 
woman.” 

Mr. Hughes thought women should not 
give up their own names after marriage, 
but should at least use them in union 
with the husband’s name. He expressed 
approval of the course of Henry B. Black- 
well and Lucy Stone, who, as a protest 
against the subordination of the wife, de- 
cided that she should retain her own 
honored name through life. He made a 
touching reference to the death of Lucy 
Stone, and paid a high tribute to her for 
her noble work to give liberty to the 
negroes, and to secure equal rights for 
women; closing with words: ‘Brave, 
eloquent Lucy Stone; sweet as she was 
strong! What an answer the life of this 
gentle, sensitive, modest, loving, motherly 
woman was to all who ungenerously say 
that those who demand freedom for 
women are ‘mannish and unwomanly !’” 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 20, 1893. Cc. 
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BROOKLYN ANNUAL MEETING, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn W. S. A. was held at 80 Wil- 
loughby St., Nov. 21, with a large attend- 
ance. Mrs. Chapman presided. 


The committee to the State convention, 
consisting of Mrs. Mariana Chapman, 
Mrs. Isaac Carey, Mrs. Julia S. Perry and 
Mrs. Isaac Howland, reported. The ap- 
pointment of a committee to co-operate 
with the national committee on constitu- 
tional amendment work was discussed. It 
was decided to leave the appointment of a 
suitable committee to the discretion of the 
chairman and directors. 

Mrs. Chapman alluded in a touching 
manner to the loss sustained by the asso- 
ciation in the removal by death of Lucy 
Stone, whose life and example had been 
an inspiration to all earnest workers. The 
following resolution was adopted : 

Whereas, since our last meeting our anxious 
sympathy has passed into the certainty of our 
bereavement in the death of Lucy Stone; 

Resolved, That we tender to her husband and 
daughter our loving and tender regrets for their 
great loss, but rejoice with them in the beautiful 
memory she has left them of a life devoted to the 
service of humanity; in which trail of light she 
remains immortal. 


Attention was called to copies of the 
Woman’s Column for distribution. Mrs. 
Howland explained that these papers 
came from Dr. Mary Hussey, of Orange, 
N. J., who had regretted the lack of suf- 


Hall, during the convention, and had 
ordered these copies of the Woman’s Col- 
umn for distribution. Through some 


time, and were consequently contributed 
to the Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The paper is edited in a bright, 
enterprising way, and should find ready 
subscribers, as it is a weekly, published 
at the exceedingly low rate of twenty-five 
cents a year. 

A very interesting and _ instructive 
paper was read by Mrs. Mary E. Jacobs, 
on **Household Economies,” or ‘‘How to 
Ensure the Greatest Amount of Comfort 
for the Inmates of the Home, with the least 
Expenditure.” An animated discussion 
followed, in which members and guests 
participated. Mrs. Jacobs hinted at the 
revolution to be expected in household 
arrangements through the appliance of 
electricity as the fuel of the future. She 
gave a graphic picture of its utility as 
evidenced already in some homes, notably 
that of Mr. Peabody, of Brooklyn. She 
referred also to the Aladdin Oven, in which 
by the use of oil, meals for four to six 
persons could be cooked for seven to 
twelve cents weekly. 

Mrs. Craigie wished that such sugges- 
tive and helpful papers, or a series of 
them, could be presented to working 
women and wives of mechanics and labor- 
ers, to whom the saving of time and money 
was of even more vital importance than 
to those whose need for economy was less 
imperative. This led to the suggestion 
that something in that line would be ac- 
complished through the introduction of 
manual training in our public schools. 

Mrs. Carey suggested informal meetings 
at private houses during the winter, to 
interest women in various parts of the 
city in suffrage work,but more particularly 
to pave the way for the constitutional 
amendment committee in their projected 
work of securing a million names to a 
petition. 
sponse, and the meeting adjourned. 

Mary E. CRAIGIE, 
Cor. Sec. Brooklyn W. S.A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—On Wednesday evening 
of last week the League met at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Eaton. There 
was a gratifying attendance of members, 
and their friends. The meeting opened 
by a roll call, to which each of the mem- 
bers responded with a brief quotation 
pertaining to suffrage. The hearts of all 
present were cheered by the good news 
from Colorado and England, which was 
read by the ‘news items” committtee. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of West Newton, 








frage papers or pamphlets at Historical | 


then read & paper on “Our Annual De- 
feat.” Nothing more entertaining or 
cheery can be ye albeit the paper 
dealt with defeat instead of victory. It 
held the closest attention of every one, 
and admirably fulfilled its purpose of 
stimulating to new endeavor those who 
are working for women’s enfranchisement. 
A brief discussion and a social half hour 
followed. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE.—‘'Standing-room 
only!” is a legend becoming very familiar 
to the crowds of people who pass by the 
Columbia in the early evening, and so 

reat has been the demand for seats that 
the management has opened the sale of 
tickets four weeks ahead. Messrs. Belas- 
co & Fyle’s stirring military melodrama, 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” is obvi- 
ously started on a season the length of 
which it is too early to determine. The 
most uproarious applause follows each 
thrilling situation, and when the climax 
is reached the excitement becomes in- 
tense, and deafening cheers burst from 
all parts of the auditorium. Beautiful 
souvenirs are being prepared for the fifti- 
eth performance. Next week, fourth of 
‘*The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

—_—>__—_ 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. — William 
Gillette in ‘‘The Private Secretary, comes 
to the Hollis Street Theatre on Monday, 
December 4, for two weeks. Notwith- 
standing that this play has been pre- 
sented in Boston for eight years, if the last 
engagement may be taken as a criterion, 
it improves with age, as does Mr. Gillette, 
whose portraiture of the good-natured, 
lovable, awkward Rev. Robert Spaulding 
upon its last presentation was universally 
conceded to have lost none of his humor, 
but to have acquired a mellowness that 
added piquancy. While this play is as 
farcical as any of modern farce comedies, 
in the hands ot Mr. Gillette it has been 
placed upon a high comedy plane, while 
the most stolid audiences are kept in a 
perpetual laugh. 








a 

GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—‘'The Struggle 
of Life,” a drama which for two seasons 
has taken high rank among the plays 
produced in America, will be presented 
at the Grand Opera House by a thoroughly 
competent company next week. Battery 
Bridge in winter, Rutgers’ Slip in a snow 
storm, the exterior of St. Patrick Cathe- 
dral, a Water Street dive and a rescue 
from the sewer are alike fine. ‘The Strug- 
le of Life” 7 to the sympathies. 
t shows how life can be made happier 
and better. Mr. Walter Sanford, the well- 
known theatrical man, and the company 
which presents the piece are intelligent 
and capable actors. r. Stafford will ap- 
wor as Edward Brockton, Lincoln A. 

agenhals as John Lorley, Fred’k Sa- 
ville as Tommy neers Donald Harold as 
Skirks, W. H. Saddler as Dykes, David 
Wordeck as Andrew Saltaire, George B. 
Haines as Sam Dizzle, Willis Reeves as 
a A Martin, Walter Loyde as Michael, 
S. L. George as Lanty Malone, Rose 
Stahl as Madge Wilton, Mabel Florence 
as Nelly Duncan, Mary Thompson as 
Molly McCue. The company resumes 
its tour on Monday. January 22 it will 
return, and there is already in preparation 
a play which will create surprise and 


| pleasure. 


delay in the mail, they did not arrive in | 
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This met with a favorable re- | 
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PARK THEATRE.—The eleventh week 
of Rice’s ‘‘Venus” at the Park was 
ushered in to an audience that packed the 
theatre and enthusiastically applauded. 
It was the 75th performance, and was 
celebrated by souvenirs. Miss Camille 
D’Arville, the prima donna, has been en- 
gaged for some time in writing her name 
over a thousand times on her photographs 
as Prince Kam, which constituted the 
souvenir for this occasion. On the back 
was printed the cast of the opera and 
other matters of interest. The photo- 
graph was one of the best of Miss D’Ar- 
ville ever taken, and presented her in her 
first act costume. Beginning Dec. 6, the 
management finds it necessary, in order 
to accommodate out of town patrons and 
children, owing to the extra demand for 
seats, to give extra matinees Wednesday. 

The fourth month of ‘*Venus” begins 
Monday next, with more new features. 
The management is preparing something 
elaborate in the way of souvenirs for cel- 
ebrating the 100th performance Dec. 18. 





Hoop’s Sarsaparilla has cured many 
afflicted with rheumatism, and we urge all 
who suffer from this disease to give this 
medicine a trial. 

Liberty scarfs or a pretty veil make a 
dainty Christmas present, and a choice 
ne is shown at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple 

ace. 











ies or in any occupation in- 
‘KS cidental to a woman’s 
} life, from childhood 
bto motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, com fort- 
able and graceful as 


wal aD 

s WD Sold by 

orset Waists Pl 
bd 3) Leading 
Worn by over a million SA Setatlers, 
mothers, misses and children, . y 
lamp buckle at hip for 

hose supporters. 

Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 


Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 


FERRIS BROS. sa eee ry. 
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We call the attention of Christmas 
huyers to the choice stock of gloves 
which are being shown at Miss Fisk’s, 44 
Temple Place, there is nothing more ac- 
ceptable at Christmas than gloves, and 
should the right size not be purchased 
they will be politely and pleasantly ex- 
changed. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York} 8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 





Yeshingtcn Bagress via Poughkeepsie Bridge, P. 
. & O. R. R. Leave Boston *7.00 P. M., due 


& R. and 
Philadelphia 7.50 A. M.: Baltimore, 10.30 A. M.; Wash 


ington, 11.20 A.M. Puliman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex. 
cepted, {On Sundays arrives 9,00 P. M. « ity office, 
322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street, 


Boston. 
I. D. BARTON W.R BABCOCK, 
Gen, Pass. Agent. 


General Superintendent. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNO- 
TION and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping -car to Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.0, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.(0, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.46, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.90 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHBuRG, 9.00 A. M ; 1.10, 
8,00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office Conseway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, Dec. 4, 3.30 P.M. Mr. Wm. R. Emerson 
will speak on “The Poetry of Venetian Architee- 
ture. 


Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 














German Governess.—A German lady, from 
Hanover, wishes a situation as governess. Teaches 
German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 
young. Address BERTHA K. DonstRuP, 28 John 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

Position Wanted.—By a lady who worked for 
some time with Wendell Phillips, also with John 
J. Stevens, and who is an experienced bookkeeper 
and cashier, a position for bookkeeping or general 
office work. Best references for ability and trust. 
Address HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford Street, Boston. 
Reference, T. W. Ripley, 138 Congress Street, 
Boston. 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 

Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 

ood accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large andairy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 








KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “‘A” Mattress Pads on 
& woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTREss Co. 
| Canton Junction, Mass. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FISH MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
~ ’ Brookline. ” ° 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


.C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street. 














Leave Boston t 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
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